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telling us--- 





“Your magazine is one of the best published, | think. Keep it up.” 
---John W. Way, Jr., Stanford University. 


“This is no ordinary check. It is an enthusiastic check. 


zine is a grand sheet and gets better each month.” 


The maga- 


---H. B. Ingalls, Northfield, Mass. 


‘i 


.... this magazine has indeed been to me a link to the campus 


and to the world.” ---Lois Cushman, Chicago 


“The November issue is ‘super’ helpful---editorials, Hunter and 
Gallagher articles, etc. Fine work. Send me ten copies of the 
November number for gifts to students. ’’---Gale Seaman, Los Angeles 


“| would not be without it.” ---Mary R. Smith, Fairfield, Conn. 


“It looks just like ‘another magazine.’ | wish it had retained some 


of the distinctiveness of appearance of Far Horizons. 


The contents 


are good.” ---S. B. Bauer, New York City 


“| want to congratulate you and the rest of the staff for the success 
you have made in this ‘new venture in student journalism.’ | read 
widely, but no other magazine meets my own need as does this 
one. Yes, the magazine means more to me than the former two 
magazines did.” ---Lillian Gorsychi, Bryan, Texas 
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Little Soldier, What Now? .. . 


WHILE the decision of the Supreme Court seemed a 
serious set-back in the campaign to demilitarize the 
state universities it is now generally regarded as a new 
call to focus that campaign on the several state legisla- 
tures. Doubtless the Supreme Court’s position is unas- 
sailable from a legal viewpoint and that, it must be 
remembered, is the only question with which its decision 
deals. The case of morality and common sense against 
compulsory R. O. T. C. regulations is as strong as ever. 
When the facts are made known the American public 
will not tolerate a policy which so completely outrages 
individual conscience while its sole justification is its con- 
tribution to the preparedness spirit which breeds war. 


- 
Let Freedom Ring . . . 


THE tradition in the American colleges has been on 
the whole liberal. This is not to say that the colleges 
have tended leftward in religious or political opinion 
but that generally they have protected true liberalism, 
that is, the freedom of every individual to explore life 
and to make up his own mind about it. Always of 
course there have been exceptions: church colleges 
have tended to exert pressure in favor of their church’s 
dogmas and “rich men’s colleges” to create an aristo- 
cratic prejudice in their graduates. But these have been 
results of a subtle atmosphere, a style in thinking, rather 
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than of overt pressure. In many a college dissenters 
have been free or even encouraged, out of respect for 
liberal traditions. This made no great problem for 
administrators so long as there were no hard-edged 
divisions within society itself; so long, on other words, 
as dissent made no practical difference. Within recent 
years that situation has changed. For good or ill, so- 
ciety in this country is splitting into camps more deci- 
sive than at any time since the Civil War, and even 
more critically than then because the cleavage is not 
geographical. An old way of life is crumbling, a new 
one, not yet born, is crying out for allegiance and sacri- 
fice. In such a time of strain between men, college ad- 
ministrators are in a hard place. They are compelled to 
choose, some by their fears, others by their trustees, 
and to “crack down” on dissent. The City College of 
New York, the University of California at Los Angeles 
and Tulane at New Orleans have all afforded in the 
last two months exaggerated specimens of the change. 
Students have dissented from socially reactionary or a 
fascistic trend in the college, they have been disciplined, 
their freedom to write, meet and talk has been im- 
paired. They have been subjected to the “brown-shirt” 
tactics of patriotic athletes under the encouragement of 
the administrations. The important fact is not that col- 
leges are being driven from a liberal position. That is 
part of the times which none of us can escape. It is that 
in choosing sides they have, in the most notable recent 
instances, chosen the reactionary side. Let them be- 
ware of the Ides of March. 


6 
Day of Prayer .. . 


@N FEBRUARY 17th there will be meetings of stu- 
dents throughout the world to participate in the annual 
Day of Prayer designated by the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. In some years this for many has 
been a formality, a symbol of a hoped-for world unity. 
This year for most student groups it will have a new 
reality. We see clearly today that progress is not an 
evolutionary inevitability, that human intelligence is not 
enough to insure the good life, that the kingdom of 
heaven will come only as a new spirit in the heart of 
man overcomes and replaces the stupidity, selfishness 
and evil of the modern world order in which every one 
of us is inmeshed and to which each one of us con- 
tributes. This consciousness of the limitations of human 
effort forces us to seek cosmic resources. Thus prayer 
becomes a reality. It becomes a necessity. In prayer 
we plumb the depths of our own lives, we reach out to 

















the God within and beyond for new enlightenment and 
support, we clasp hands with all those who share our 
quest. This is the solid rock of world solidarity. It is 
what Jesus sought to convey to his followers when he 
prayed, “Our Father.” It is a supreme service that the 
Federation renders us all in providing this occasion 
when the three hundred thousand Christian students 
around the world who are banded together in its fel- 
lowship may unite in a Day of Prayer. In 1935 this is 
not a day to be observed; it is a day on which we are 
called to unite in the most effective action of which we 
can conceive. What may happen as a result of this up- 
rising of the hearts and hands of students in China, 
Europe, Africa, India, Canada, South America and 
the nations beyond and between is too much for our 
imagination. But it may be new lives of power, hard- 
ship and effectiveness for us all and for our campus 
Christian Associations. 
a 


We Face Revolution .. . 


THE violent death last month of a young missionary 
couple in China invites many and divergent lines of re- 
flection. The sheer pathos of the occurrence of course 
strikes one first. Mr. and Mrs. Stam were separated 
from their three-month-old baby, bound painfully all 
night, marched through the streets as a public spectacle 
and, in spite of the intercession of their Chinese friends, 
beheaded at a place of public execution. Their execu- 
tioners were called, in some news dispatches, commu- 
nists and in others brigands. Whatever they were, it 
is clear that they were not vandals engaged in meaning- 
less brutality but revolutionists against the government 
of China. They executed Mr. and Mrs. Stam not on 
the accusation of being Christian or foreign but of aid- 
ing the government. That fact reveals the tragic irony 
inherent in social change. All three participants in the 
tragedy—the missionaries, the revolutionists, and the 
government (which only yesterday, it must be remem- 
bered, was itself the revolutionary party about to usher 
in the dawn)—were working passionately for what 
each believed to be the good of the Chinese people! 
The event points also to the no man’s land in which 
every Christian who “means business” now finds him- 
self. The Christians of the earlier part of this century 
dug themselves into snug quarters with mental and 
emotional adaptation to a stable society. Upon it they 
hoped slowly to build the Kingdom of God. In doing 
this they were neither selfish nor cowardly, they were 
doing what the nature of human life then appeared to 
require, and they were exercising courage, patience and 
faith beyond most of their generation. But for good or 
ill, the society on which they counted has gone. We 
are living in a revolution. We, like the Stams, are in 
the grind and crash of social forces beyond our imme- 
diate control. We cannot be guaranteed safety. As 
Christians we can be absolutely guaranteed peace and 
courage enough to go through, but no talisman to keep 
us out. In any given social conflict either we must 
choose a side—the one where we believe God is—or ab- 
staining from choice because we cannot find him on either 
side, we must expect with him to stand fire from both. 
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We Have a Cause ... 


THE Stam tragedy also, for some of us, puts new 
meaning into the word “missionary.” No longer can 
we say the word with the tolerant patronage we have 
often used. If to be a modern missionary means that 
! Of course, fascist or communist students would 
not be much dismayed to see life ending as it ended for 
Mr. and Mrs. Stam. To live aimlessly, like a bead off 
its string, is for them inconceivable. To live without 
a Cause wholly commanding them and filling the end 
of their road with such blinding light that they cannot 
even care whether the road is long or short, would not 
for them be life at all. Most Christians are not at pres- 
ent keyed to that pitch. A recent reminder that to bea 
modern missionary requires that pitch is the preliminary 
announcement of the Twelfth Quadrennial Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement (on another page 
of this issue). If the Convention Committee will reso- 
lutely see to it that the intellectual and ethical as well as 
the spiritual vigor of the Convention fulfills the promise 
of the announcement, every student in the United States 
and Canada who means to face the world, the whole 
world, as a Christian, should seek admission to it. The 
average student would have to lay on the table the pre- 
conceptions which have attached to the word “mission- 
ary” in his mind. Let him do so. And let him go open- 
heartedly to this Convention to consider how one is to 
help create the Kingdom of God in the kind of world 
that killed the Stams. 


6 
Reprinted from the College Press 

Why Not Current Problems? .. . 

DESPITE the complexity of modern university cur- 
ricula, one field of paramount importance to everyone 
is barely touched upon, the social and political situation 
of the present time. . . ."Newspapers and politicians are 
alike useless; the former because by nature inadequate, 
are infrequently well read, still more infrequently di- 
gested, and the latter because they have usually their 
own axes to grind. The university remains today vir- 
tually the only available institution for the dissemina- 
tion of authentic news of what is happening today in 
this country and in the world. 

It will be objected that present-day issues have no 
place in the curriculum of a university. Can it be that 
although an archeological expedition to Yucatan is con- 
sidered a fit task for a professor, a study of the race in 
armaments is not? Because a Ph.D. can occupy him- 
self profitably with a study of old Slavic roots, is it by 
the same token unseemly to consider the recent Cata- 
lonian uprising? May subjects be considered of aca- 
demic interest only when they approach the post-mortem 
stage? Obviously not, and equally obviously the need 
for a study of present problems by trained minds is 
among the most pressing needs of today. ... If men 
are not trained to understand the problems of the day, 
they will be useless to society, and society will act not 
intelligently but blindly. 

—The Harvard Crimson. 
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DECIDED 
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---and where future action lies 
for those who oppose com- 
pulsory military training --- 


By KENNETH E. WALSER 
of the New York Bar 


THE unanimous opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court, rendered December 3 on the subject of military 
training in the colleges, has given rise to some confu- 
sion as to the questions and rights involved. Did the 
Supreme Court hold that military training must be 
compulsory? Have students who prefer some other 
subject to military tactics any legal rights? Can the 
law be changed without an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution? These and like questions have been pro- 
pounded since the decision. Clear thinking on the sub- 
ject requires a background of accurate knowledge of 
the legal facts. 


Morrill Act Defined 


The backbone of the controversy is a badly drafted 
Civil War statute, known as the Morrill Land Grant 
Act of 1862. By this statute the Congress of the 
United States provided that any state wishing to ac- 
cept the benefits of the Act (and all of them did) 
might receive a grant of land from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The proceeds of the sale of the land was to 
be used for the 

“endowment, support and maintenance of at least one col- 
lege where the leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the 
legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in 
order to promote the the liberal and practical education of 
the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions 
in life.” 

Whatever one may think of this statute from the 
standpoint of English composition, it seems clear 
enough that the manner in which military tactics, along 
with agriculture and mechanic arts, is to be included in 
the curriculum is left to the state to prescribe; in other 
words, so long as the courses are offered and available 
to students who wish to take them, the terms of the 
grant are complied with. This construction of the 
statute has been consistently followed by the admin- 
istrative officers of the Federal Government. 

In July, 1923, the War Department applied to the 
Department of Interior for an opinion on the question 
of compulsory military training. The Commissioner of 
the Interior rendered an opinion which in part said: 
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“. . . According to the Act approved July 2, 1862 [the 
Land Grant Act] it is clear that the branches of instruction, 
which include military tactics, are to be taught ‘in such 
manner as the legislatures of the States may respectively 
prescribe.’ . . . Military training according to the Federal 
law is clearly placed in the same category as the other 
branches which are mentioned. Jt does not appear, however, 
from the Federal legislation that instruction in military 
tactics is any more obligatory on the individual student than 
is instruction in agriculture or mechanic arts.” 


On June 20, 1930, Honorable William D. Mitchell, then 

United States Attorney General, gave a lengthy opinion 

on the question of compulsory military training, in part 

saying : 

“The [Federal] statutes nowhere specifically require that 

the offered course in military tactics must be compulsory 

. an agricultural [land grant] college which offers a 

proper, substantial course in military tactics complies suffi- 

ciently with the requirements as to military tactics in the 

Act of July 2, 1862, and the other Acts above mentioned, 

even though the students at that institution are not com- 
pelled to take that course.” 


At the time of the Great War there were in each 
state “land grant colleges,” corresponding roughly to 
the state universities. All of them maintained courses 
in military training, but generally considered, these 
courses presented a haphazard picture. In most cases 
the courses were compulsory, sometimes for one year, 
sometimes for two or more; in a few cases they were 
elective. In 1916 Congress passed the National Defense 
Act and in doing so endeavored to standardize military 
training conditions by creating the R. O. T. C. In 
1920 the National Defense Act was amended to author- 
ize the establishment and maintenance of a two-year 
“elective or compulsory” course of military training in 
any civil educational institution which applied for an 
R. O. T. C. unit and complied with the conditions laid 
down for the furnishing of United States officers, en- 
listed men and equipment to aid in the course. Under 
this Act various colleges and universities have installed 
R. O. T. C. units, some of them optional and some com- 
pulsory. But the War Department has never inter- 
preted the National Defense Act as making compulsory 
R. O. T. C. mandatory upon each institution. On No- 
vember 18, 1924, Honorable John W. Weeks, then Sec- 
retary of War, wrote to a correspondent as follows: 
















































































“I am pleased to inform you that the National Defense 
Act does not make military training compulsory at any of 
the institutions which receive the benefits authorized by the 
Act. So far as the War Department is concerned it is 
optional with the authorities of the school, college or uni- 
versity whether military training shall be an elective or a 
compulsory course in the curriculum.” 
































































Objection Becomes Vocal 

The history of the controversy concerning military 
training since 1920 has been a reflection of the post- 
war disillusionment. A growing tide of opinion has 
condemned the intrusion of the War Department into 
the colleges. The objections, widely voiced by churches, 
educators, institutions and individuals of every sort, 
have fallen into seven classes: 

1. The view of students that “tin-soldiering” is a 
silly bore. 

2. The view of educators that the goose-step motif 
violates the spirit of free inquiry, which is said to be 
the essence of sound education. ; 

3. The view of experts in physical training, to the 
effect in substance that an hour in the gymnasium is 
worth a week of close order drill. 

4. The view of military men, that the purpose of the 
Government to train officers for use in the event of war 
is not accomplished by compulsion, since an unwilling 
recruit cannot possibly become a good officer. 

5. The view of taxpayers who contend that the in- 
creasing expenditures by the Federal Government are 
largely wasted because an insufficient number of the 
students trained in the compulsory course continue their 
training and become reserve officers. 

6. The view of those citizens who believe that pre- 
paredness breeds rather than prevents wars. 

7. The view of student conscientious objectors who 
find war and preparation for war contrary to their reli- 
gious or ethical convictions. 

The increasing expression of these views has led to 
important results. Two of the land grant colleges 
(Wisconsin in 1923 and Minnesota in 1934) have made 
their R. O. T. C. courses elective. They did not thereby 
forfeit their rights under the Morrill Act. On May 14, 
1927, Honorable Hubert Work, then the Secretary of 
the Interior, wrote: 

“A land-grant college, by changing its course in military 
training from a compulsory to an elective course, would not 
suffer any diminution in the appropriations that it now re- 
ceives from the United States Government under any of the 
Acts of Congress providing aid for such institutions. 

The University of Wisconsin did not forfeit any of the 
support it was receiving from the United States Govern- 
ment by reason of its changing its course in military train- 
ing from a compulsory to an elective course.” 
Since 1921 many other schools, colleges and universities 
have made the same change, and one report states that 
65 have abolished military training altogether. Other 
results have followed, the recital of which space does 
not permit. It is with the legal aspects of the last of 
the views above quoted that we are concerned, because 
the Supreme Court in its recent decision passed only 
upon the constitutional rights of the conscientious ob- 
jector. 
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Rollin Kirby in The New York World-Telegram 
“HERE’S TO THE YOUNG MEN OF THE WORLD!” 


The California Case 


In the fall of 1933 two students matriculated at the 
University of California, a land grant college. They 
asked to be exempted from the compulsory course in 
military training upon the ground that they conscien- 
tiously believed that war and training for war were 
contrary to the teachings of Jesus. They were mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which had re- 
nounced war as an instrument of national policy. This 
church had pledged its support to those of its members 
who were conscientious objectors, and had petitioned 
the Federal Government to cease to support military 
training in civil educational institutions and had peti- 
tioned the state universities to grant exemption. The 
university authorities refused to exempt the students 
and suspended them when they refused to take the 
course. They then brought a proceeding to compel their 
reinstatement. The courts of California decided against 
them. .Then, because they had claimed unsuccessfully 
in the State Court that their rights under the Federal 
Constitution had been denied to them, the Supreme 
Court of the United States was willing to review the 
case. 

The only question before the Supreme Court, there- 
fore, was whether a conscientious objector is deprived 
of his rights under the Federal Constitution by being 
suspended from a land grant college by reason of his 
refusal to take the prescribed military course. The 
provision of the Federal Constitution involved were the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments, which provide re- 
spectively : 





“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

“No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty or property, without due process of law.” 

Although the First Amendment applies in terms only 
to enactments of Congress, its guarantee of freedom of 
conscience was assumed by the Supreme Court to apply 
also to state enactments. 
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The Supreme Court Decision 


The Court held that neither of these provisions of 
the Federal Constitution were violated, for the reasons, 
briefly stated, that (1) the requirement of military in- 
struction unaccompanied by any pledge of military 
service in war, is not an interference with the free 
exercise of religion, especially since the student is not 
compelled to go to the university at all; (2) that the 
right to exemption from military service upon consci- 
entious grounds is not a constitutional “privilege or im- 
munity” of citizens of the United States; and (3) that 
while freedom of conscience is one of the “liberties” 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution, a state does not 
infringe that liberty merely by making military instruc- 
tion a condition of entrance to its university. 

The decision establishes the law* to be that the con- 
scientious objector has no right under the Federal Con- 
stitution to be exempted from military service. The de- 
cision goes no further than that, and indeed it could 
not have, since the constitutional question was the only 
one which the Court was called upon, or had the right, 
to decide. The Court expressly refused to pass upon 
the construction of the Morrill Act. 

In the course of the opinion, the Court clearly points 
out the remedy. It said: 

“The State is the sole judge of the means to be em- 
ployed and the amount of training to be exacted for the 
effective accomplishment of these ends [defense and po- 
lice].” 

and 

“While, by acceptance of the benefits of the Morrill Act 
of 1862 and the creation of the university in order appro- 
priately to comply with the terms of the grant, the State 
became bound to offer students in that university instruc- 
tion in military tactics, it remains untrammeled by federal 
enactment and is entirely free to determine for itself the 
branches of military training to be provided, the content of 
the instruction to be given and the objectives to be attained.” 


In other words, it rests with the people of the respec- 
tive states whether their land grant university shall 
have an R. O. T. C. or some other form of military 
instruction, and apparently it also rests with them 
whether they shall, like Wisconsin and Minnesota, 


* A petition for rehearing has been filed since the above was written. 
Such rehearings are rarely granted. 


Military Drill 


While the clouds float calm and free 
Over mountain forests, see 

Murder in its infancy !— 

There they drill and drill again 

Into soldiers—who were men. 

In the antique Roman way, 
Hypnotized toward murder, they 
For—and by—whom Jesus died 
Learn technique of homicide. ... 


Like vast scissor-blades of snow, 
Snip-snap, snip-snap, see them go 
Through their trim maneuvers’ mesh— 
A Cubist painting come to flesh! 
Legs of a whole rank flip and flirt 
As though they wore a single skirt. 


So trim and fine! Why think of war? 
The hypnotists discreetly pour 

For each soldier's infancy 

The milk of human cruelty! 


Few see, upon their spotless white, 
Gouts of blood burn ghastly bright! 


—E, MERRILL ROOT 
In The Red Harvest (Macmillan) 








make military training an elective course. Just as the 
people of a state, through their legislature, may make 
military training elective, so the people of the United 
States may, through Congress, abolish the R. O. T. C. 
altogether, or extend Federal aid only to colleges where 
the course is elective. Similarly the Congress may grant 
blanket immunity from military service to conscientious 
objectors, as it has done in particular instances in the 
past, notably in the Great War. The future of military 
training in the colleges, and the future of the legal 
rights of conscientious objectors, depend entirely upon 
the force of public opinion, expressed by the people 
through their elected representatives. As has been said 
many times by students of our form of government, the 
people get the kind of laws which they deserve. When 
the ground swell of opposition to military training be- 
comes sufficiently vigorous, it cannot fail to find expres- 
sion on our statute books. 
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LIBERTY is our chief tradition in America—our 
dominant desire. We are passionately devoted to it. 
Never in history have men been so in love with it. And 
never has been there a better chance of achieving it- 
that is, if we can understand just what it is that we 
mean by liberty. 

The ordinary conception of liberty is freedom to do 
as one pleases—to express oneself without restraint. 
Naturally there are limits to this if a man’s desires 
include stealing or murder. Well then in what respects 
do we want men to be free? For what aspects of free- 
dom are we ready to fight? Toward what aspects of it 
are we indifferent? 


Confusion 


We are badly confused about the whole thing. For 
example, men are saying that liberty is of chief signifi- 
cance in the economic field. Wrong. Real American 
liberty does not lie within economic or political life. 
The claim that the Constitution ensures us economic 
liberty is false. 

The American Constitution seems to consider free- 
dom of religion more absolute than freedom of prop- 
erty. Without qualification it states there shall be no 
interference with the former. Regarding property it 
merely states that property shall not be taken without 
due process of law. It is absurd for men to get more 
excited over the constitutional rights of property than 
those of the freedom of mind and spirit. 

We have made multitudinous laws having to do with 
property and commerce. We supposed at first that if 
men were comparatively free in money-making the net 
result would be advantageous to everyone. 
saw our mistake. Now we are moving toward social 
control. But this is not moving away from the true 
\merican tradition of liberty. Restrictions, taxation, 
and interferences with freedom in property matters are 
being accepted if they seem to be for the public good. 


Later we 


Essentials 


The real tradition of American liberty does not con- 
cern itself with mere freedom in property matters. 
The essentials of freedom over which we truly have the 
right to become excited are: Worship, Thought, Speech, 
Assemblage, Suffrage, Education. To deny freedom 
of expression under the guise of Americanism or con- 
stitutionalism, as many now are doing, is ridiculous. 

It was the hunger for freedom of worship which 





Note: This article gives the main points of an address before the 
East Bay Religious Fellowship, an interfaith venture sponsored by the 
Christian Association at U. Cc L. A 








LIBERTY: AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


THE 








inspired the first settlers of this country. Parenthetical- 
ly it is the right to be indifferent to religion which 
many now demand. Worship must necessarily be free, 
It is adoration—communion—the going out of one’s 
spirit to the spirit of the universe. To limit it would 
make it meaningless—if it were not free it would not be, 

Freedom of thought is essential because a man is not 
a man unless he thinks—unless he tries to understand 
life and the universe. This is why we value freedom. 
If a man is not free he does not think. 

Freedom of speech and of assemblage are essential 
because a maii must be able to express himself and to 
create a fellowship. It is not enough to defend free 
speech and assemblage on the ground that these priv- 
ileges serve as a “safety valve.”” The fundamental rea- 
son for them is that without these, human minds and 
spirits cannot reach their fruition. 

Freedom of suffrage is essential because sharing in 
common growth is essential. Why did women demand 
the vote? To improve government? No, and improve- 
ment in government has scarcely been achieved thereby. 
The real reason was that over the centuries woman had 
been in bondage, especially in the intellectual sphere. 
Suffrage was demanded in order that women might 
have a fair chance to develop personality to the full. 

Freedom in education is also a requirement for the 
development of the good life. Our passion for free- 
dom in education is in order that it may help men to 
achieve full life—sensitive, honest, perceiving, happy, 
generous. The question to ask about a man is, Was 
there beauty in his life? Was he a great spirit? Edu- 
cation is not to prepare men to succeed vocationally— 
it is to make them fine persons. 





So I say that freedom in its true meaning is absolutely 
necessary—something to live and die for. I have not 
meant to disparage or belittle the importance of prop- 
erty, of things. I merely ask for the correct evaluation. 
In American life we have done much in the discovery 
of the possibilities of nature and matter. The next 
great step is the discovery of the possibilities of man. 


TO BE ALIVE 


To be alive in such an age! 

With every year a lightning page 

Turned in the worlds great wonder-book 
Where-on the leaning nations look. . 
Give thanks and clasp thy heritage— 

To be alive in such an age! 


ANGELA MORGAN 
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GET READY FOR 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


e 


discussion by a Mc Gill medic of the problems 
involved in the present system. Student med- 
ics, he contends, have a special responsibility 
for shaping the national health service which, 
formless at present, looms on the U.S. horizon. 


By WILLIAM E. BRAISTED 


A MAN who is seriously ill wants the best medical 
attention that science can provide, and he wants it at 
once. The fact that he may have little or no money 
to purchase the medical services of physician, nurse, 
hospital, makes his need no less urgent or necessary. 
Physicians, nurses and hospital staff give and always 
have given of their services at all hours of the day and 
night for the relief of any and all persons. As a mat- 
ter of course they accept responsibility for a generous 
amount of care for which no financial return is asked. 

But the present method of paying medical bills is not 
satisfactory either to the patient or the doctor. The 
public as a whole is unable to pay its medical bills and 
the doctor can collect only a limited percentage of his 
legitimate charges for necessary and expensive treat- 
ments. Hence, there is a growing dissatisfaction on the 
part of the public in regard to present provision for 
medical care. This does not imply any criticism of the 
value of medicine or of the medical profession. On the 
contrary, it represents a genuine appreciation of the 
value of medicine and a desire to make fuller use of it. 


Weaknesses in Present Methods 


The well-to-do patient secures all the required atten- 
tion but at a greater cost than the legitimate charge for 
the services rendered. This fact is part of the tradi- 
tional attitude of the profession that the wealthy should 
help bear the expense of treating the impoverished. 
The system is unsound, for no one should be over- 
charged simply because he can afford to pay such over- 
charge. It is unsatisfactory in practice because there 
is no relation between the number of wealthy and poor 
persons in any doctor’s practice. 

The indigent group, in general, receive treatment in 
their homes at the expense of the private physician, 
though in a few places the government contributes a 
small amount toward these costs.* Many states expect 
the medical profession to contribute one of the neces- 
sities of life for the provision of which the state is 
responsible. This obviously is as unsound as to expect 
landlords to furnish apartments or grocers to contrib- 
ute food for the same people. Public clinics in the 


* In Ontario, the medical profession agreed to accept one-half the usual 
tariff, and the province undertook to pay two-thirds of the remairing 
half, if the municipalities would pay the other third. e weakness of 
this plan lies in the fact that to each municipality was left the decision 
whether or not the government’s proposal would accepted. It is too 
early, yet, to estimate the success of the Ontario scheme. 
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larger civic hospitals provide a complete service for 
many in this class, but the stigma of charity often domi- 
nates the service and the hospitals and doctors receive 
a very inadequate contribution from the state for this 
work. 

The medical care of the middle-class is even less sat- 
isfactory under present arrangements. This group can 
purchase simple necessities for living and can pay for 
minor illnesses. But serious accident or any prolonged 
illness is little short of a financial calamity. Small sav- 
ings are quickly exhausted and large bills accumulate 
with frightening rapidity at a time when, if the bread- 
winner is ill, the family income is reduced or ceases 
altogether. These people do not want to accept char- 
ity. They would gladly pay if they could. Medical 
care becomes a luxury when the income provides only 
sufficient for food, shelter and clothing. 

Results of this situation are extremely serious for this 
group of people, who represent the great majority of 
our population. Most of them neglect to consult a 
physician for minor illness; they continue to carry on, 
with self-medication, until their state is so serious that 
a doctor must be called. Treatment at this time inevi- 
tably is prolonged, the expense is increased, the possi- 
bilities of extended or permanent incapacity are multi- 
plied and the threat to life itself is increased. If the 
disease happens to be communicable, the delay has 
meant the exposure of many other persons and possibly 
spread of the disease. The economic loss in wages and 
time for both the individual and society is much greater 
than necessary. Early defects and disabilities are ig- 
nored until a cure is extremely difficult or impossible. 
The fears of sickness and resulting dependency are one 
of the greatest causes of mental and nervous strain in 
modern society and make many people unfit to some 
degree for efficient and happy living. 


Problem Is Economic 


Adequate preventive medicine is practically impos- 
sible for the individual citizen at present. Health 
maintenance can be possible only on a basis of uni- 
versal periodic health examinations, at least once each 
year. Many of the serious illnesses of mankind are 
preventable. Medical science has the knowledge to pre- 
vent them or to cure them in their early stages. The 
chasm between knowledge and practice is at bottom an 
economic one—the ability to pay medical bills. 











This is not a new problem nor has it arisen with the 
depression. It was in the midst of prosperity that the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care was organized 
in the United States. Even when money was thought 
to be plentiful, this question was of major importance. 
After a five years’ study the committee reported: “‘No 
one fact is more clearly demonstrated than this one: 
that the costs of medical care in any one year now fall 
very unevenly upon different families in the same in- 
come and population groups. The heart of the prob- 
lem, therefore, is the equalizing of the financial impact 
of sickness. 

Although the extent and cost of medical care cannot 
be estimated accurately in advance for any one individ- 
ual or family for any one year, an approximate total 
for the entire population can be estimated for the year 
and the per capita expense calculated. If then, this 
total could be provided by contributions from each wage 
earner in small regular amounts, by employers, and 
from general tax funds, the costs could all be met and 
the financial demands on any one individual would be 
surprisingly small. Every person insured would re- 
ceive prompt and adequate care and all medical services 
would be paid for on a fair basis. This is the applica- 
tion of the insurance principle to costs of medical care. 


Not a New Idea 


sé 


Health Insurance may be defined as a community 
organization for the prevention and cure of disease, 
based upon contributions from those who are insured. 
It is a method for distributing the cost of sickness 
(Report of Committee on Econom- 
ics of the Canadian Medical Association, June, 1934). 
From early Roman 
days many voluntary groups have been formed to pro- 
vide certain specified cash or medical benefits to all who 
participated in the groups. These today include many 
guilds, friendly societies, fraternal orders and mutual 


among the group.” 


The idea of mutual aid is not new. 


life insurance, sickness and accident companies. 

In 1851 Belgium instituted a form of national health 
insurance. Since then nearly all civilized nations have 
adopted some form of national health insurance. De- 
tails necessarily vary considerably in type and amount 
of benefits, costs, methods of contribution and pay- 
ments to physicians and patients. The significant fact 
is that no country which established such a plan has 
ever given it up. Modifications have been made but the 
universal tendency has been to extend the plans to in- 
clude more persons and to provide more benefits. 

The British Medical Association bitterly opposed the 
introduction of health insurance in 1911. Today the 
Association officially states: “We are convinced that 
national health insurance has become a_ permanent 
feature of the social system of this country and should 
be continued on its present compulsory and contribu- 
tory basis.” The Medical Association itself is now 
leading in movements to extend the act to include the 
dependents of insured persons, to include all services 
except institutional care, and to include indigents for 
medical benefit, the state paying their premiums. They 
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wished to include hospitalization, but have not been able 
as yet to work out a satisfactory adjustment. 

Nearly all provinces in Canada are formulating plans 
for provincial health insurance, the Royal Commission 
in British Columbia reporting to the Legislature as fol- 
lows: “Finally, we would say that our recommenda- 
tions for the early establishment in British Columbia 
of a suitable compulsory health insurance plan, includ- 
ing maternity benefits, are the result of the members 
of our Commission having become thoroughly imbued 
with the momentous and incalculable beneficial effects 
which kindred schemes in the Old World are produc- 
ing.” 

Many voluntary combinations of medical men into 
private clinics have been formed in the United States 
in the past few years. Some of them seem to be well 
worthy of development. Others obviously are attempts 
to exploit both patients and the members of the medi- 
cal profession for financial gain to laymen investors in 
the organization. The Bureau of Medical Economics 
of the American Medical Association has surveyed most 
of these new forms of medical practice and finds them 
open to serious question at many points. Health in- 
surance is not necessarily the final and perfect method 
of providing adequate medical care; there can be no 
simple adjustment of so large and complex a problem, 
but experience has shown it to be a more adequate plan 
than our present uncoordinated system of individual 
practice. 


Good Points 


Reliable physicians with extensive experience in 
working under a scheme of national health insurance 
claim that it does achieve the following important re- 
sults: it spreads the cost equitably over the entire popu- 
lation and imposes no unfair burden on any one per- 
son or social group; the family physician is made the 
center of medical services, with full resources of con- 
sultants, specialists, hospital, nursing and laboratory 
services available for the needs of all his patients; pre- 
ventive medicine through periodic health examinations 
can be practiced with great savings in actual suffering, 
illness and economic loss due to preventable disease ; 
the fears of incapacity and dependency resulting from 
illness are largely relieved and consequently many seri- 
ous disorders and mental disturbances are prevented; 
the education of the public on “How to Keep Well” 
makes real progress, with emphasis placed on health 
rather than on disease; communicable disease can be 
quickly discovered and isolation effected with the pre- 
vention of epidemics; the medical profession receives 
a fair remuneration under satisfactory conditions; the 
quality of medical services and the free, personal, pri- 
vate relations of patient and physician can be preserved 
and enhanced. There is some evidence that mortality 
and serious disease morbidity rates are decreasing 
slowly, due at least in part to the more adequate serv- 
ices provided under health insurance. 

Medical students and graduates have a special inter- 
est in and responsibility for leadership in formulating 


(Turn to page 110.) 
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LANAO 
LITERACY 
LABORATORY 


a missions project which promises 
to assume proportions of importance 
toward the solution of the world lit- 
eracy problem. 


By FRANK C. LAUBACH 


Q@NE of the most challenging of world problems is 
the fact that from one-half to two-thirds of the human 
race are unable to read or write even their own lan- 
guage. One thousand million people are denied the 
privilege of dipping into the precious reservoir of cul- 
ture which books contain. 

While this problem is of titantic proportion and while 
it appeals to the heart because it involves helpless ig- 
norant folk victimized by fraud and superstition, there 
is yet no world organization to deal exclusively with 
this problem. It lags behind all other aspects of edu- 
cation. In China, James Yen has conducted a widely 
known literacy effort in which five million people have 
been taught some Chinese. His method has little to 
teach the rest of the world, however, for Mr. Yen is 
teaching a thousand Chinese characters, while ‘nearly 
all other langtiages are more or less phonetic. 


Preface to Preaching 


We did not come to Lanao Province with the idea of 
embarking on a literacy campaign, but we have been 
pushed into it by the situation here. The inhabitants 
of Lanao are Mohammedan Moros—notorious as pi- 
rates in the Philippines for centuries. We came to 
preach the Gospel of Christ to these Moros, but we 
found them fanatically opposed to Christianity—for 
400 years they had been fighting against the Spaniards 
and Christian Filipinos for control of Mindanao. At 
once it was evident that we must discover a way to 
reach the Moros through service rather than through 
words, at least for the first few years. 


We found a group of young men willing to learn to 
read and write. We experimented in teaching them 
their own language with our Roman letters. (Several 
thousand Moros had already learned to read and write 
Arabic letters.) We borrowed a hand-printing set from 
the Bureau of Education and set ourselves to the in- 
venting of practically literacy charts. We wrote to 
other countries for ideas and methods. We watched 
Moros as they were being taught to read the Arabic 
script. A group of young men, some of whom had 
gone to the public schools, took great interest in help- 
ing us prepare the charts. Donata Galia, a brilliant 
young Filipino with an M.A. degree from Columbia 
University, applied all the knowledge he had gained 
in education to the problem of producing the best pos- 
sible system of teaching. The challenge of Lanao led 
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us step by step into the heart of the great literacy prob- 
lems of the world, and we began to realize that any 
aid we might give to the solution might take on world 
importance. At last we hit upon a method which 
proved so much superior to anything we had tried or 
seen before that it amounted to a genuine mutation in 
the field of teaching illiterates. 


We Discover a Method 


We found three words—we call them “key words”— 
which together include all the Moro consonants, but 
each consonant is used only once. These three words 
are: malabanga—a town in this province; karatasa— 
paper; paganada—to study. 

From these three key words we derive well known 
Moro words of two syllables. For example from 
“malabanga” derive the words “mama,” “ama,” “lala,” 
“ala,” “mala,” “lama,” etc. There are four main vowel 
sounds in Maranaw. These we teach by means of the 
following scheme: malabanga; milibingi; molobongo; 
mulubungu. 

As our method improved the number of people de- 
siring to learn increased. We secured a few paid teach- 
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ers and hundreds of volunteer teachers. After two 
years the financial crisis hit us, as it did all missions, 
and we were compelled to stop paying salaries and even 
to stop paying the transportation of teachers to our 
monthly meetings. The campaign continued, but at a 
slower pace. Nobody today knows how many people 
have learned to read and write, but it is safe to say 
that half of the people of the province (which has a 
population of some 60,000,) have at least begun. 


The Idea Is Practical 


People in other Philippine provinces invited us to 
come and prepare charts for them also. At the ex- 
pense of the National Christian Council, we visited 
more than twenty provinces and prepared charts in 
sixteen of the Philippine dialects. We found that the 
system worked out in Lanao was equally practical when 
applied to other dialects of the Philippines. We have 
also been in correspondence with people in many coun- 
tries of the world and have prepared charts in five for- 
eign languages. People in other lands have urged us 
to visit them and help them prepare charts like those 
which we have in Lanao. We go to India in January 
for four months; we hope also to visit parts of south- 
ern Asia, Africa, and South America, during the next 
two years. Many persons of wide influence promise to 
help us if we come. 


We Publish a Paper 


You will have said to yourself that mere learning to 
read would be of no value unless people had some lit- 
erature in the language which they had learned. This 
fact was quickly forced upon us, for as soon as a 
student had finished his chart, he asked what use this 
knowledge was if he had nothing to read. While many 
books had been written in Arabic (and kept carefully 
hidden by their owners), nothing had ever before been 
printed with Roman letters in the Maranaw language. 
Not one person out of a thousand had ever read a 
single book. 

We found an old printing press and brought it to 
Lanao. It is the only press in this province, and upon 
it has been printed all the literature that has ever seen 
the light in the Maranaw language: portions of the 
Koran, Bible stories, Maranaw fiction, epic poems (in 
which this province abounds), hundreds of lyric poems 
(which are sought by the Moros with great eagerness ) 
and many books translated from English. 

Just two years ago we began to publish a newspaper 
called The Lanao Progress, for which we charge forty 
cents a year. We sell it to the Moros at half price in 
order to induce them to buy. This reduction is for 
two reasons: first, the Moros have a habit of asking 
twice as much for any object as they expect to get; 
second, they never before paid for anything before they 
received it. The fact that they were willing to give us 
any money at all in the hope of getting the paper is a 
high compliment to us. This fortnightly newspaper of 
twelve pages prints the laws of the Philippines in Eng- 
lish and Maranaw; a popular poem; news from 
Lanao, the Philippines and all the world; advice about 
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health, farming and business; and the noblest thoughts 
that we can find in the pages of prose and poetry. 

The Arabic language reads from right to left, op- 
posite to our own. Our last page is their first page, 
For this reason we publish on our back page a popular 
lyric poem. It is the first thing the Moros read—or 
rather sing. They improvise the tune in Eastern fash- 
ion. Hundreds of people are learning to read just so 
they may sing these poems. Another section of our 
paper consists of excerpts from the Koran and from 
the Bible. These are read with great reverence by the 
hadjis and imams. As one Moro said recently, “This 
paper is full of important secrets.” We are searching 
through thirty magazines and newspapers and books 
for news. Our standard is high. We hope that we 
may thus become an educational and civilizing factor in 
this province. 

The coming of independence has been a strong stimu- 
lating factor in the literacy campaign, since every Moro 
wants to vote. The women also became much more 
interested after they learned that the Philippine Legis- 
lature had voted in favor of woman suffrage. 


To Scale Barriers 


I am sure that a literacy campaign is one excellent 
way to break down the walls between Christians and 
Mohammedans. The religious leaders of Lanao Prov- 
ince now regard us as their friends. Our strongest 
supporters are hadjis! 

We have made another discovery,—at least it is a 
discovery to us,—in our approach to Mohammedans. 
We have found that there are many more points of con- 
tact between the Mohammedan and Christian religions 
than we dreamed of when we came here. The Mo- 
hammedans say that they have four sacred books: The 
Torah which comprises the Pentateuch of our Chris- 
tian Bible, the Zabur or Psalms of David, and Kitab 
Injil, which is the gospel of Jesus Christ, and the Koran. 
Our contribution to them at present is to put into their 
own language the Bible (using the names which they 
themselves have given it) and thus encouraging them to 
become familiar with scriptures in which they say they 
believe but which they have never yet come to know. 
Surely the gospel of Christ will tell its own story, given 
a fair chance. 

If you were to visit our school room, you would find 
high up in the middle of the room a map of the world 
with silk threads running from Mindanao to many 
points in other lands, especially Africa, Asia, and South 
America. This world map is a project in geography. 
It is surrounded by maps of the five continents. You 
may hear our teachers taking the Moros on imaginary 
travelogues to Mecca or to America. Many Moros 
share the enthusiasm which we ourselves feel for un- 
dertaking a world literacy campaign. 

The Society of Educated Youth, consisting of Moros 
and some Christian Filipinos, has for its only purpose 
service of the province and of the world. It has pro- 
moted water power for the town, selected a beautiful 
amphitheater which the city has adopted, promoted the 

(Turn to page 122.) 
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GOD? -OR 
RELIGION? 


* 


this is a real question, requiring a 
clear answer before a Christian 
philosophy of life can be arrived at 


By W. A. VISSER ’t HOOFT 


WHY does modern man use the word “God” as little 
as possible and the word “religion” as much as possi- 
ble? The transition has been so gradual that probably 
most of us have never thought about the difference be- 
tween the two. But nevertheless it is very real. For 
religion after all is a very human affair; it has to do 
with our thoughts and feelings. But God—well, God 
is precisely that one reality which is beyond us and 
which is not in our power or at our disposal. 

Behind this enthusiasm for religion and this shyness 
about God lies a shifting of our outlook on life. It is 
briefly that there is a profound uncertainty among us 
about the ultimate and objective realities of life and a 
corresponding tendency to cling to the less elusive 
realities of subjective human experience. As God 
seems to recede in his high heaven, man gropes for 
something more tangible. And religion which has at 
least the form, if not the content, of the relationship 
to God, is the most likely choice for a new foundation 
of life. 

Confusion 

For what is religion? The word has two different 
connotations. In the first place it is being used as a 
vague conception to indicate a complex group of phe- 
nomena which have no other similarity than that they 
have something to do with man’s attitude toward the 
deeper things of life. In this way it may include such 
utterly diverse matters as temple-prostitution and the 
Passion of St. Matthew by Bach or the man-eating 
ceremonies of some primitive tribe and the meditations 
of Pascal. The only implication in this case is that all 
these phenomena belong to a realm of life which dif- 
fers from all other realms in that it is related to some- 
thing which is considered ultimate. In other words the 
only unity which is thought to underlie these “reli- 
gious” facts is one of pure form and not of content. 


But there is another way of using the word. Men 
were not content merely to classify and compare these 
phenomena. They made the atten:pt to construe more 
substantial unity out of the chaos and to discover its 
common denominator. And since the wish is often fa- 
ther of the thought the result was the idea that after 
all behind the weird incoherent mass of religious mani- 
festations there could be found a “religion in which all 
men agree”—Religion with a big R, a unity not only 
of form but also of content. 





It is this second use of the word “religion” which is 
responsible for much of our present confusion. For 
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it is in the name of this conception of some general 
common religion behind all the historic religions that 
the emphasis has been transferred from God to religion. 
For, indeed, if there is some general agreement among 
men as to what are the ultimate truths of life, may we 
not rest satisfied with those more concrete realities and 
may we not let that vague reality God rest awhile? 
And so we speak of Philosophy of Religion, of Psy- 
chology of Religion, of Religious Education, of Reli- 
gious Socialism—and take for granted that we all know 
exactly what is meant. 

ut do we really know? Have we really arrived at 
a more or less dependable conception or definition of 
religion? Of course not. We have as many of these 
conceptions and definitions as we have professors who 
write and talk on the subject. We have definitions 
which are so comprehensive that there is absolutely 
nothing in human life which escapes being called reli- 
gious and we have definitions which are so narrow that 
only one single historic religion can claim to be a reli- 
gion at all. And let no one say that we find a similar 
situation in a good many other fields of human thought 
or science. Is there one other field where the definitions 
are so absolutely inadequate to produce even a working 
hypothesis for research or classification ? 


Synthesis 


The truth is that religion with a big R does not exist. 
There are only religions in the plural which cannot 
possibly be forced into one and the same pigeon-hole. 
If we were not so obsessed by the idea that it must be 
possible to organize the whole wide world into a neat 
and clear system of conceptions we would have ceased 
long ago to look for religion in the singular. For how 
could it possibly exist? If we attempt to unify the real 
religions, we find immediately that it is the things in 
which they differ and not the things in which they agree 
which they themselves hold most dear. It is of course 
possible to say that this is due to their intolerance and 
narrowness, but the fact remains that a synthesis be- 
tween a Mohammedanism which ceases to consider Mo- 
hammed as the one standard of faith and life, a Hindu- 
ism which makes the doctrine of Karma an “elective,” 
and a Christianity which gives up its faith that Christ 
is the unique revelation of God, is not a synthesis be- 
tween these real and historic religions but merely be- 
tween their pale shadows. 

How impossible it is to arrive at anything like a mean- 
ingful conception of Religion in the singular has re- 
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A Hymn of Peace 
Tune, “The Son of God Goes Forth to War” 
The Son of God, the Prince of Peace, 


Seeks all the world to gain 

To brotherhood and common good ; 
Who follows in His train? 

Who best can curb his own desire, 
And conquer love of gain; 

Who quenches hate’s unholy fire ; 
He follows in His train. 


All fearless souls who love their land, 
But claim no better birth 

Than that which makes humanity 
Akin through all the earth; 

Who will not seek by pow’r nor might 
Another land to chain; 

Who lose themselves to win the right: 
These follow in His train. 


Make firm our courage, Prince of Peace, 
Unite our wills as one, 
That we from striving may not cease 
Until Thy peace be won. 
Give us Thy strength to bear Thy cross, 
Be true, in spite of pain; 
O Christ, to us may grace be given 
To follow in Thy train. 
OSCAR AND MARION MAURER. 


From The Christian Century. 








cently been demonstrated by various organizations which 
have set out to bring representatives of all “religions” 
together in the cause of peace or other good causes. For 
what was to be the dividing line? Belief in God? 
But the old-style Buddhists do not believe in God and 
neither do certain humanists. Interest in the elevation 
of humanity to a higher plane of life? But which po- 
litical, social or artistic organization in the world would 
not subscribe to this ideal? The simple word itself? 
It would seem that the bringing together of those who 
adhere to the “religion” of race, blood and soil, with 
those whose “religion” is the classless society and with 
Confucianists, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Christians, 
etc., would not serve any very particular or useful pur- 
pose. 


Absolute 


“Religion” does not exist, because it is the very gen- 
ius of all religions to cling to that which they consider 
the ultimate or the absolute. Now the bringing together 
of absolutes is only possible by transforming them into 
relatives. In other words, a religion in which all men 
agree can only be brought into being by the eradication 
of all historic or positive religions. 

This does not mean, however, that what our con- 
temporaries have in mind, when they distinguish be- 
tween their “religion” and the various historic religions, 
is nothing more than a fiction. For this modern reli- 
gion in the singular is a most real thing. Only it is 
neither the common religion of all mankind nor the com- 
mon denominator of all positive religions, but rather 
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another religion which must, willy nilly, take its place 
along side of the already far too many existing faiths, 

What most moderns mean when they prefer to be 
called “religious” rather than “Christian,” “Mohamme- 
dan,”” or something else, is that they have lost faith in 
the ultimates for which these historic religions stand. 
But it does not mean that they have no ultimate them- 
selves. Only their ultimate is hidden and most often 
unconscious—since it pretends to be based on objective 
data and does not seem to imply the necessity of choice, 
Our religion, they say, is a matter of accepting such 
human and superhuman realities as can be proved to 
exist and to be truly useful to mankind. But, in saying 
so they have already confessed their belief in the ulti- 
mate validity of one very particular type of human 
judgment, namely, that which works with proofs and 
measurable evidence—the judgment of natural science. 


Choice 

Now it may not be necessary to make a definite 
choice to believe in the validity of scientific judgment 
within its own realm, but it is not difficult to see that a 
very definite act of faith is implied when this judgment 
is stated to have validity for such an utterly different 
realm as that in which religion operates. In our time, 
however, many are no naively obsessed by this particu- 
lar mode of thinking that they do not realize at all that 
the seemingly unshakable foundation of their “religion” 
is in reality as open to attack as the orthodoxies of his- 
torical religion. If they would only take the Marxists 
a little more seriously they would soon find out that 
there is no such thing as a religious position based on 
purely “‘scientific” evidence. 

I do not want to suggest that all that goes by the 
name of religion today is necessarily due to this type of 
reasoning. In the first place it must not be forgotten 
that there are very many who are quite definitely Chris- 
tian in their deepest assumptions and choices but who 
have just accepted the new terminology without realiz- 
ing that-it implies any change of content. And in the 
second place, there are many who are “religious” rather 
than definitely Christian, definitely Jewish or definitely 
something else, whose attitude is more determined by 
natural vagueness or undefined sentimentalism than by 
the logic of scientific rationalism. It remains true, 
however, that the framework of modern “religion’’ is 
borrowed from a certain type of scientific monism 
which in the nineteenth century took the world by 
storm, which now is being attacked by many more re- 
cent philosophies but which is far from being definitely 
overcome. 

There is then a definite choice to be made between 
God and Religion. For in the first case we expect 
everything from outside ourselves, from another, from 
one who is not ourselves though he comes to us—and 
in the second case we expect everything from the in- 
sights and discoveries of man himself. In the first case 
we live by revelation, that is by God communicating his 
truth to us; in the second case we live by producing our- 
selves the truth which will guide us. 

(Turn to page 108.) 
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THE CHURCH AND 


CIVILIZATION 


address in the Cathedral of St. 
Pierre, Geneva, at the opening of 
the Fifteenth Assembly of the 


League of Nations » » » 


By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


THE Church has been the creator of civilization. 
True, it entered upon a noble heritage. The clear, 
lovely light of the mind which was Attica was received 
by the Christian Church. The robust strength, the 
genius for organization, the stern stability of the city 
on the Tiber became the inheritance of the builders of 
the City of God. The brave moral passion and the pro- 
found sense of divine sanctions which made Jerusalem 
a capital city of the spiritual life were caught up in the 
tradition of the Christian religion. And the one Figure 
of stainless life and puissant words, whose death was 
the life of men and whose resurrection was the seal 
of the death of evil, bent these Greek and Roman and 
Hebrew elements to his own high purposes. Everything 
which the Christian Church touched was changed and 
made more splendid. So the old world was saved from 
decadence. So the Barbarians were tamed and the new 
Europe was created. So seeds were planted everywhere 
bearing the life of the new day which was to be. So the 
new world of the West began to come into being. So 
the Church became the creator of civilization. It was a 
long and sometimes a strange process. 


Critic of Civilization 


The Church became the critic of civilization. It was 
a part of life yet it was apart from life. Some high 
meaning God had put into its own nature refused to 
come to terms with specious and plausible evils in the 
life of men. Every aspect of life was confronted by a 
searching conscience. Eyes bright with moral light con- 
fronted the world. This, too, was a very long process. 
Indeed it is still in action. 

The Church became the imperial critic of civilization. 
Before its criticism gladiatorial combats went down. It 
became the world-wide foe of slavery, and after cen- 
turies of struggle slavery received its death blow. The 
Church became a conscience in respect of the lonely 
struggles of the poor. And in many a land and in many 
an age it became a voice for those who had no speech 
and a weapon for those who had no sword. It still 
puts a soul into the world-wide struggle to make the 
Kingdom of God the kingdom of good in the very hu- 
man life which we all share in this tragic and difficult 
and yet glorious and productive world. It becomes a 
conscience in respect of the atrocities of war, breaking 
forth in subtle irony in the words of Erasmus, bearing 
noble witness in the Society of Friends, and keeping 
before mankind the haunting vision of a world strong 
enough and good enough to cast out war. This struggle 
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still goes on and the Church is the very soul of the great 
contention. 
Judge of Civilization 


The Church became the judge of civilization. When 
man’s civilized life was seen in stark colors of evil the 
Church listened to the call of the desert and was not 
afraid to repudiate civilization itself. This capacity to 
turn in downright fashion from the existing forms of 
life in the name of transcendent standards has been one 
of the most astonishing facts about the Church in its 
historic action. It has not been afraid to be the foe of 
civilization in the name of the soul of civilization itself. 
No doubt the call of the desert took away from the 
corporate life of the world forces much needed in very 
difficult days. But it is not possible to deny the moral 
significance of an institution capable of such drastic ac- 
tion. In the presence of such austere strength of judg- 
ment and of purpose the State recognizes an institution 
which it must not attempt to bend to its own purposes. 
Only an incredible and demoniac arrogance can lead the 
State to attempt to rob the Church of its moral and 
spiritual autonomy. The Church which surrendered 
the spiritual integrity of its life to the State would not 
only lose its throne of judgment. It would lose its 
soul. It was said of a glittering and powerful monarch 
that he declared, “I am the State.” But that potent 
ruler never declared, “I am the Church.” 

You may have a Church which is enslaved by a 
powerful State. You may have a State which is en- 
slaved by a Church which has forgotten the spiritual 
quality of its true judgment. You may have a free 
church in a free State. But when the moral authority 
of the Church enters into the very warp and woof of 
the life of the State because of the clearly recognized 
nobility and authenticity of its judgment you have a 
State most nobly free at the very moment when it ac- 
cepts a leadership whose only force is its moral gran- 
deur and its spiritual sublimity. At its great moments 
the Church always achieves this power of judgment. 
Sometimes martyrdom has been the price paid for the 
expressing of this judgment. When this has happened 
the blood of the martyr has judged the world. 


Friend of Civilization 


The Church became the friend of civilization. Every 
good element in the life of man has somewhere received 
needed support from the Christian Church. Indeed it 
is its very nature, when it is true to its own life, to be 








the foe of the evil and the friend of the good in every 
social order. It has given a dignity to primitive forms 
of life. It has given spiritual nobility to feudalism. It 
has given a lofty quality to monarchy. It has saved 
democracy from barrenness and sterility and has cre- 
ated men capable of being trusted with the responsibili- 
ties of democratic society. It has been the friend of 
noble culture and the mother of spiritual learning. It 
has given a conscience to scientific activity and rever- 
ence to minds engaged in the tasks of research. It 
has found good in every type of organized life and in 
the great movements which have captured the minds 
of men. And this vast friendliness has enriched be- 
yond computation the life of humanity. 

Sut in the midst of this cosmopolitan and diversified 
friendliness it has never forgotten its critical and ju- 
dicial function. If it has found that with which it 
could coéperate in every social order, it has also found 
that which it must criticize and that which it must 
judge in every social order. If it has recognized many 
gracious and noble features in capitalistic society it has 
not been afraid to face the terrible failure of that so- 
ciety to deal with the problem of poverty, its fatal tend- 
ency to be blind in the presence of social need, and all 
the growths of lawlessness and unethical inequality for 
which it has been responsible. 

Sut a shrewd and true insight has taught the Church 
not to make its cause synonymous with any social or 
industrial or political order. It has watched with criti- 
cal eyes in every age those whose interest in the Church 
was based upon their sense of the support the Church 
might give to the particular order they favored. So it 
always has been. So it always must be. The Church 
knows that there is no messianic social or political 
order. It will be needed both as the critic and as the 
friend of any conceivable order. A society controlled 
by a brilliant minority of business men, a society con- 
trolled by a powerful minority of underprivileged 
risen to power, a society realizing dreams of State own- 
ership and State control resting on a majority vote, 
would each need in the Church a friend of elements of 
good in its action and the stern critic of elements of 
evil. The friendliness of the Church for the most 
superb form of social organization must not be allowed 
to replace its responsibilities as critic and judge. And 
particularly in days of stress and strain and, if you will, 
of revolution there must be one institution which stands 
above the turmoil and the tragedy and speaks with 
heroic honesty in the name of sanctions as permanent 
as the character of God. 


Failure and Glory 


It is true, and we must be honest enough to recognize 
this fact without hesitation, that once and again the 
Church has become its own enemy. It has made com- 
promises which have poisoned its own life, it has sur- 
rendered to the very spirit against which it was its 
true genius to fight, it has been corrupted by its en- 
vironment when it should have mastered and trans- 
formed its environment. It has been stained by the 
superstition, poisoned by the sensuality, deceived by 
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the superficial glitter, and made hard and cruel by the 
grim selfishness of the world. It has used evil methods 
to secure good results, and it has used noble methods 
for the sake of ignoble ends. It is easy enough to paint 
a dark picture true enough in specific details of the evils 
which the Church has embraced and the wickedness to 
which it has given a shrine. But all the more splendid 
against this terrible and tragic background stands the 
age-long witness of the Church to the truth of God. 
It has been haunted by imperishable dreams of good- 
ness. It has been its own awful conscience torn by 
penitence and suffering with grim gladness of its sins, 
Some seed of goodness has always been sending forth 
new life in its darkest places. And just when it has 
seemed to have sold its soul it has arisen in all the 
power of a royal repentance and all the force of trium- 
phant spiritual life. 

Strange tensions have torn the life of the Church. 
And somehow these very tensions have been made the 
vehicle of a moral passion and a transcendent power 
which have constituted both the paradox and the glory 
of the Church. If the folly and the failure and the 
treachery of the Church have made it the victim of 
scornful speech and ribald laughter, if it has been easy 
to cast the very thought of the Church into the limbo of 
discarded and forgotten things, all this has but made 
more dramatic and more astonishing the moral re- 
sources of the Church, its bewildering power of recov- 
ery, its perennial suffusion with divine power, its per- 
petual regaining of what seemed a discarded throne. 
However mysterious and incredible and paradoxical it 
may seem the simple truth is that God has been in the 
Christian Church as he has been in no other institution 
in all the world. 


Witness to the Eternal 


For the Church has never been able to forget its real 
mission. It has been called to witness to the meaning 
of the eternal in the midst of time. 
the power of courageous suffering. It has never called 
for self-sacrifice in vain. It has never called for 
martyrs in vain. It made royal the speech of Chrysos- 
tom in Constantinople, it mastered the twelfth century 
in the mystical devotion and the commanding leader- 
ship of Bernard of Clairvaux. It won the heart of the 
world in the lovely and radiant piety of Saint Francis. 
It made a pulpit more splendid than the throne of the 
Grand Monarch in the days of Massillon and Bossuet. 
[t renewed the spiritual life of Germany in the Pietism 
of the seventeenth century. It changed the quality of 
the life of England in the eighteenth century revival 
under Wesley. It became a passion of sacrifical serv- 
ice in Xavier and Livingstone and Albert Schweitzer. 
It become a social conscience in Maurice and Kingsley 
and on the other side of the Atlantic in Rauschenbusch 
and Josiah Strong. In the dialectic of the Neo-Thom- 
ists it is bringing new life to the Latin communion in 
our own time. And in the theology of Karl Barth 
Protestantism once more confronts the transcendent 
glory of the life of God and that living word which 


(Turn to page 108.) 
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THE CLEVELAND : 


OQUADRENNIAL 


THOUSANDS of students and former students from 
colleges and universities throughout Canada and the 
United States remember Des Moines, Indianapolis, De- 
troit, Buffalo—to mention only four of the eleven quad- 
rennial missionary conventions which the student Vol- 
unteer Movement has held since its founding in 1886. 
The twelfth in this series will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 28, 1935 through January 1, 1936. 
This convention will mark the fiftieth anniversary of 
a movement which from its inception has had for its 
one supreme aim the fulfillment of the world-wide 
mission of Jesus Christ. 

Attendance at the past three quadrennials has aver- 
aged 3,943 delegates, and the average number of schools 
represented has been 612. Provision is being made this 
time for relatively a smaller convention—approximately 
2,000 student delegates. Advance evidence of interest 
would indicate, however, that it may be difficult to keep 
the enrollment to a-figure as low as this. 

It was in response to the clearest mandate from the 
total situation affecting missions that the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement projected this quadrennial. As seen 
by the Convention Preparation Committee this situa- 
tion may be stated briefly: 


Why a Convention 


Signs point unmistakably to the close of an era. 
Many systems and institutions which had seemed to 
wear the badge of everlastingness are now in crisis. 
All sorts of crusaders, consumed with passion to re- 
make the world, begin to take the field. A new gen- 
eration of college men and women, deeply dissatisfied 
with things as they are, are demanding leadership and 
a worthy cause to which to devote their lives. 

Such students, upon reflection, know that they can- 
not escape personal responsibility for the present world 
situation, nor can they remain mere spectators in re- 
gard to it. All of us know that the world is not a 
plastic mass to be easily purified and reshaped; it is 
not merely a shattered bowl to be cemented together 
again; it is rather a maze of conflicting and frequently 
irreconcilable forces. It is the arena of a titanic strug- 
gle. Destruction is as much needed as transformation. 
Evil must be overcome as surely as good must be en- 
couraged. 

For this twofold task, the only effective forces, con- 
trary to common thought, are love and forgiveness and 
righteousness. These forces man does not generate 
and he can use them only as he allies himself with God 
for the accomplishment of God’s eternal purpose for 
all the world. God wills fellowship between himself 
and man and between man and man. This is our hope. 
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a coming event of 
major importance 


e 


God’s eternal will to fellowship is made clear and 
assured in Jesus Christ. Looking at him we know what 
to expect from God and are convinced that it can and 
will come to pass. Moreover we see in the fellowship 
of the disciples of Christ, 7. e., in the Christian church, 
the realization of this purpose wherever and whenever 
we pray for and work for the establishment of God’s 
reign. 

The reign of God tarries only because we do not 
want and therefore do not will that it should come more 
speedily. We are convinced that our fellowship must 
be more vibrant with the life and love of God. It must 
have a mission, world-wide in scope and as deep as 
human need. Above all there must be a new sense of 
urgency. We must work for our generation, this gen- 
eration, the only one we shall ever be able to serve. 


The Objectives 


With this background of thought the Convention 
Preparation Committee, under the chairmanship of 
George Stewart, states the convention objectives in the 
following terms: 

1. To probe with ruthless realism the inner character of the 


world’s suffering and confusion. 

2. To confess the presence in ourselves of the same factors 
which have made the world what it is. 

3. To appraise the new crusading forces which are increas- 
ingly conscripting men’s allegiance. 

4. To discern, through a more vivid perception of God's 
eternal purpose disclosed in Christ, his intention for our gen- 
eration. 


5. To grasp the significance of the world fellowship of the 
Christian Church in the fulfillment of this intention. 


6. To discover how each one may find his place in the warld 
mission of Jesus Christ. 


The program will consist of platform hours for an 
orderly sequence of addresses; informal seminars for 
an intimate exchange of thought and conviction be- 
tween small groups of students and carefully chosen 
leaders; and special features such as a play, a pageant, 
international teas, and international music hours. Every 
effort will be made to secure as speakers and leaders 
outstanding personalities, both men and women, pre- 
pared by training, experience, and quality of life to deal 
helpfully with students on themes consonant with the 
convention objectives. 


The printed announcement of the convention in 
folder form is ready for mailing, on request. In- 
dividuals interested in attending or student groups in- 
terested in sending delegations to this quadrennial 
should communicate with the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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GOD ?—OR RELIGION? 
(From page 104.) 


It may be said that these distinctions are far too 
sharp and that in reality God and religion are much 
more mixed up in the various types of modern religious 
thought and also in our own lives. That is quite true. 
But precisely because it is true we must learn to dis- 
tinguish and discriminate in the thought-world around 
us as well as in our own hearts. 

For Christianity is God-centeredness and not just 
“interest in religion.”” A modern historian has said of 
Jesus that the most amazing thing about him is that 
the reality of God was so absolutely self-evident to him. 
In fact, while in our various conceptions of Jesus there 
are many things about which we may disagree, this one 
thing is beyond dispute that to him God and nothing else 
was important. And how he felt about religion as a 
purely human product may be seen from all that he said 
about the Pharisees, whose main fault was fhat they 
were so extremely religious that they had no place left 
for God. 

If we would take Jesus seriously, we would abstain 
from putting religion in the center and God at the cir- 
cumference. And we would not only do it by being 
Christian rather than “religious” but also by fighting 
the temptation which we have as Christians to be more 
interested in Christianity as a religion than in Chris- 
tianity as service of God. The question, God, or Re- 
ligion? not only addresses itself to the radicals and lib- 
erals among us but also to the fundamentalists and the 
orthodox. God not only is more than the Christian 
religion, he is even opposed to the Christian religion 
whenever that religion begins to be self-centered. There 
are forms of Christian piety which are as godless as 
atheism. In fact, every one of us is constantly tempted 
to make his own piety or obedience into a substitute for 
God and to live by the strength of his own religious 
experience or attachment rather than by the strength 
of God’s gifts. 

The Christian life is then a life in which our own 
human experiences and actions are never simply identi- 
fied with God. In other words, it points always beyond 
itself. Even its best, no, especially its best, is referring 
man to God rather than to man. 

So alone can we get the right attitude not only to 
religion in the singular but also to the religions. If we 
dare to go out into the world as missionaries, whether 
it be in our own immediate surroundings or in Asia 
and Africa—we do so only because we have something 
to pass on which is not merely our own invention, pro- 


duction or achievement. We do not go to spread “our 
religion,’ or our “values,” not even to share our best, 
For it would indeed be preposterous if we thought that 
our religion and culture would necessarily be of bene. 
fit to the whole wide world. And those to whom we 
come would rightly object to our superiority-complex 
if we came because our religion would be better than 
theirs. The whole situation is changed, however, if 
we go to speak of the God, whom we have not invented 
or created but whom we have come to know as the Lord 
of life and whose reign we must announce, because it 
has been announced to us. Intolerance, yes, in so far as 
the affairs of our Master are concerned—but absolute 
tolerance with regard to our own affairs. Missions 
which carry western forms of life, western ideas and 
western ways of thinking to eastern places, are typical 
products of the confusion of God with religion. But 
missions which see their job in a simpler and, at the 
same time, more difficult way, namely, to carry the mes- 
sage of God’s Will in Christ into the real concrete life 
of other lands and which leave as much of themselves 
at home as they possibly can, are true to their Lord who 
“emptied himself by taking the nature of a servant.” 


THE CHURCH AND CIVILIZATION 
(From page 106.) 


makes all things new. The Anglo-Catholic movement 
is reminding us that it is the very genius of the material 
to wear the livery of the spiritual. All about the world 
in a thousand places and a thousand ways the Church 
is rising to reflect the timeless splendor of the ethical 
love of God. This spiritual entity, which is the soul 
of all Christian communions, and the salt without which 
the life of the world would lose its savor, works with 
ceaseless energy and undiscouraged loyalty and per- 
sistence in the lives and the institutions of men. 

In the name of this institution which transcends all 
boundaries of space and time, of nation and color and 
culture, which is the creator of civilization and is also 
its friend and its critic and its judge, which in spite of 
tragic failure and strange wanderings in alien ways is 
yet the very representative of the eternal in the midst 
of time, the instrument of the timeless splendor of the 
life of God, this service is held. For only as the League 
of Nations is a League of the Children of God bent 
upon the purpose of doing his holy will is there hope for 
that Beloved Community which will save the world 
from the ruin of war and set mankind upon the ways 
of nobly productive peace. 
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FEBRUARY 17, 1935 


The Federation Day of Prayer for Students 


THE exigencies of our time are driving men and wom- 
en everywhere to ruthless criticism of the accepted 
forms and established traditions of religion. None but 
those which are rooted in reality can hope to stand the 
test, and these alone will continue to hold a place in the 
thought.and practice of this generation. What of the 
time-honored tradition of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, the observance of a Day of Prayer for 
Students? Has it “survival value’? And if so, what 
is its real significance ? 

As an isolated event it could have no real meaning ; 
in so far as it is an expression of living ideas and ideals 
working continuously in the life of the Federation and 
of the national movements, it is full of significance. 
What then are the realities which find expression in 
this observance of ours? 

The Day of Prayer is, first of all, a symbol of fel- 
lowship. It is the great occasion when members of the 
Student Christian Movements throughout the world 
celebrate together their unity in the Federation, a unity 
transcending barriers of race, nation and class, and dif- 
ferences of circumstances and outlook. Through this 
act of fellowship and remembrance they seek to enter 
into fuller and deeper understanding of the life and 
thought of their fellow members in the world com- 
munity of Christian students, and so to see their own 
work in truer perspective as part of a larger whole. 

The Day is also a reminder that evangelism is the 
main task of the Federation. It is a day of prayer for 
students. Today, more perhaps than ever before, our 
institutions of higher learning affect the character of 
our civilization. The Day is a summons to look out 
over the whole world of students with imagination and 
insight, to see the strains and stresses of student life 
today and the insistent demands which modern life 
makes, and to think realistically of the urgent and diffi- 
cult task to which the Federation is called. 

The Day of Prayer, above all, is a recognition of our 
complete dependence upon God, a call to the most 
heart-searching reality in prayer—reality in thought 
and in practice. Js prayer a reality to us as individuals 
and as a community? What do we mean by prayer? 
The answer to this depends altogether on what we 
mean by God—or rather on what God means to us. 
Here we are at the heart of the world’s need, and of 
the church’s need—the need for a burning conviction 
of God. Much of the apparent helplessness of the 
Christian forces in the face of the prevailing chaos in 
human affairs springs from the lack of such conviction. 
The fact is that, while giving lip service to the most 
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tremendous affirmations about the nature of God and 
his relation to the human race as revealed to us by 
Christ and his Gospel, we do not live as if we really 
believed them to be true. We need supremely to let 
the great fundamentals of the Christian gospel take 
possession of us—God, Creator Spirit, in whom we 
live and move and have our being; God, the Father 
of our spirit, whose divine purpose of love embraces 
the whole human race and every individual member 
of it. “Do you believe in God?” The Indian sannyasi 
in Edward Thompson’s novel An Indian Day, asks his 
missionary friend. “I believe in nothing else,” is the 
reply. It is that consuming sense of the reality of God 
that we desperately need. Such conviction does not 
come for most people through study alone—indispen- 
sable as study is if students to-day are to put God at the 
center of all their thought and life. It comes only as 
men and women know God through prayer. 

What, then, do we mean by prayer? In its most 
comprehensive sense it is the living of the whole life 
in relation to God; that is to say, the life of Christian 
faith in God is a life of prayer. Fundamentally it is 
the explicit dedication and rededication of ourselves 
to God. 

The Call to Prayer is more than anything else a Call 
to Dedication: a call to give ourselves afresh and with- 
out reserve to those high purposes to which the Student 
Christian Movement throughout the world is com- 
mitted, namely, the building up of a world community 


of Christian students pledged to the service of the uni- 
versal Kingdom of God. 


An Act of Thanksgiving 


(A period of silence for remembrance of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and of the whole Chris- 
tian community. ) 


Let us remember with thankfulness: 


The founders of the World’s Federation and of its con- 
stituent movements, and all those who through the years have 
carried forward the work which they began. 


The prophets and seers of our generation, writers, preachers 
and teachers, who have helped their fellows to find God. 


The whole community of men and women throughout the 
world, of all races and nations and of all confessions, who are 
members with us of the body of Christ. 


An Act of Dedication 


God is spirit and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth. 


God is Light and in him is no darkness at all. 
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God is Love and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 


God. 
Be still, and know that I am God. 
My Father and your Father, my God and your God. 


Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father is per- 
fect. 


I beseech you therefore brethren, by the mercies of 
God to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable to God which is your reasonable service. 

If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily, and follow me. For who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it, but whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die 
it abideth alone, but if it die it beareth much fruit. 


Oh thou who are the light of the minds that know 
thee, the life of the souls that love thee, and the 
strength of the hearts that serve thee; help us so to 
know thee that we may truly love thee; so to love thee 
that we may fully serve thee, whom to serve is perfect 
freedom; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Oh, Lord God, in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being, open our eyes that we may behold thy fa- 
therly presence ever about us. Draw our hearts to 
thee with the power of thy love. Teach us to be anx- 
ious for nothing, and when we have done what thou 
hast given us to do, help us, God our savior, to leave 
the issue to they wisdom. Take from us all doubt 
and mistrust. Lift our thoughts up to thee and make 
us to know that all things are possible to us through 
thy son our redeemer. Amen. 

The Officers of the World’s Student 

Christian Federation: 
Francis P. MILLer, 
HaNNs LILJjeE, 
MarGARET HoLMEs, 
AuGusTINE RALLA Ram, 
Hucu Martin, 
W. A. Visser ‘t Hoort. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 
(From page 100.) 


an adequate plan for health service for the United 
States—either along the lines of a national health 
insurance or something better if it can be discovered, 
Two-thirds of their expenses in medical school are pro- 
vided by state or privately contributed funds. By 
virtue of his training he can see the needs and under- 
stand the problem of health and sickness better than 
the layman. He knows from early experience the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining health and the tragedies of home 
and individual life resulting from the economic up- 
heaval due to serious illness. He commands the re- 
spect of the public and they have confidence in any 
proposals he may make for insuring public welfare. 

The need for immediate study and action arises from 
the growing public demand for some form of govern- 
mental health provision. This subject is already a mat- 
ter of political interest and may become a part of a 
political program at any time. One thing is certain: 
some scheme will be adopted in the United States within 
the next few years, and every medical student and grad- 
uate will be involved in that system. The form it will 
take is of primary importance to the medical profession, 
If today’s students remain preoccupied or indifferent, 
or blindly try to block any such movement, they will 
find some plan adopted which is certain to be in part 
unsatisfactory both to the public and the medical pro- 
fession—exactly as happened in France in 1928. If, 
on the other hand, medical men are prepared to give 
intelligent leadership in the formulation of plans for 
an adequate national health service they will receive the 
whole-hearted support of the public. 

The answer to this question is of immediate concern 
to every student and young person today. Ina very real 
sense, any really significant change in our present forms 
of medical services will and must be made by present 
students and recent graduates. Let them study the lit- 
erature and help formulate the plans under which they 
are going to work and live. A more interesting task 
or a more important opportunity for promoting hu- 
man welfare can hardly be imagined. 


Prayer 


God of all nations, 


We pray for all the peoples of thy earth, 

We beseech thee, teach mankind to live together in peace, 
No man exploiting the weak, no man hating the strong, 
Each race working out its own destiny, 

Unfettered, self-respecting, fearless. 


Teach us to be worthy of 


freedom, 


Free from social wrong, free from individual oppression 


and contempt, 


Pure of heart and hand, despising none, defrauding none, 
Giving to all men in all the dealings of life 
The honor we owe to those who are thy children, 
Whatever their color, their race, or their caste. 

~-From “A Book of Prayers for Use in an Indian College.” 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Swanwick, Next July 


The Federation Conference of next summer will con- 
front its delegates with the problem of the role of 
Christianity in the social structure and economic order. 
The conference site is Swanwick, England, and the 
dates July 15-21. 

The British Student Movement has already done a 
considerable amount of work on the conference topic. 
For several years a group have been seeking to dis- 
cover ways of relating the Christian faith to the eco- 
nomic order. They have held conferences and insti- 
tutes with students going into industry and alumnez and 
others already in industry. The plans have centered on 
a practical consideration of the next steps to be taken 
in the application of the Christian principles of service, 
sharing and right personal relationships. Commissions 
appointed by the Federation are studying unemploy- 
ment industrial relations, ownership and control of the 
means of production. 

For those who are interested in a more general ap- 
proach, there is to be a symposium on “Alternative So- 
cial and Industrial Programs” with well known speak- 
ers from France, Germany, England and the United 
States, talking about communism, fascism and social- 
ized capitalism. One of the sessions will include a re- 
port from India on the projects which have been under- 
taken by the Indian Student Christian Movement in 
the field of social and economic reconstruction. Speak- 
ers at these Federation conferences are literally worth 
crossing oceans to hear. Last summer Karl Barth, 
German theologian whom the Hitler government is 
finding it difficult to “coordinate,” had a central place 
on the program. Said an observer at that conference: 
“The controversy with Dr. Barth reminded me of 
pigmies throwing darts at an elephant.” 


. 
Industry Needs Christianity 


A passenger for India in September was Professor 
P. Carter Speers, son of James M. Speers of New 
York. Authority on industrial chemistry and a pioneer 
in this field in India, Carter Speers received from 
Princeton last June the honorary M.A. degree, with 
a citation for his original and constructive work in the 
Forman Christian College and the Punjab University 
at Lahore. Mr. Speers has greatly influenced both edu- 
cation and industry during his twenty years in Lahore. 
All of the graduates of his department are employed 
67% in industry. More than half of the colleges in the 
province have these men in charge of their science work. 
Speers himself feels that his best contribution has been 
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Breezes from 


Near and 


Far 
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KARL BARTH 
at Swanwick 


last summer 





in the application of Christian principles to economics 
and industry. Says he: “I don’t understand why it is 
not more widely realized how definitely practical Chris- 
tianity is for industry. Here is India, starting on an 
industrial development, under far worse conditions than 
we have ever had in America. Must India go through 
the misery of the trial and error method in working out 
her industrial relationships? Isn’t there some way we 
can get across what we are just coming to realize here, 
that Christ offers the only possible practical way of 
carrying on these things?” 


a 
Near-East Cross Section 


Arthur Rugh, writing from Jerusalem, sends these 
random “quotations” from conversations with friends: 


Syrian Chauffeur: The French who rule us Syrians 


under the mandate get their gas for $0.30; we pay 
$1.60. 


Jewish Student: If Great Britain would get out of 
Palestine, we Jews and Arabs could work together 
nicely. 

Arab Student: If Great Britain got out of Palestine 
tonight, there would be no Jews in Palestine tomorrow. 


American Teacher: Jerusalem is the religious hor- 
nets’ nest of the world. 


Syrian Teacher: When America supports a college in 
Syria, we know they want to help us. When the French 
or English send missionaries, we know it is part of a 
colonization scheme. 








Egyptian Teacher: 
enter Germany. 


Once an English lady wanted to 
The immigration officer asked her to 
pay an entrance tax. The English lady asked, “Why 
should I pay a tax?’ The German officer said, “Be- 
cause you are a foreigner.” ‘The English lady replied, 
“l a foreigner? Why, I am English!” 
Armenian Professor of Theology: In last analysis, 
the Near East is a battleground between Islam and 
Christianity. Our present form of Christianity will 
never win. Christianity will make headway here when 
it shows its capacity to solve the economic and political 
problems which menace life. In the Near East a Mos- 
lem has no desire to win a Christian but to rule him, and 
Religion here is a form of nationalism. 
Hitler is 
an utterly unselfish prophet. 
Hitler is the 


vice versa. 

Finely educated German lady, a Christian: 
the savior of Germany 

Jewish trained nurse from Germany: 
most cruel brute in all history. 

Syrian Student: The Zionist Jews are not in Pales- 
tine because they love God. They are Atheist nation- 
alist communists. 

Zionist: 
itual home. 


We are in Palestine because it is our spir- 


Syrian Professor, Harvard graduate: Any mission- 
ary education which does not adapt itself to native con- 
ditions disturbs national growth and cultural develop- 


ment. 
a 


Japan 


This statement, written as an Introduction for the 
Chinese edition of Love the Law of Life, reveals the 
depths and beauty of Mr. Kagawa’s love for all men: 

“T have been asked to write a preface for the Chinese 
edition of Love the Law of Life. It has made me very 
sad, for my nation is constantly breaking the Law of 
Love toward the Middle Kingdom. I myself love China 
as I love Japan. And for a long time I have been 
praying for the speedy coming of peace in China. It 
causes me intolerable shame to reflect upon the violence 
that Japanese militarism has done and is doing in 
China, in spite of all my prayers. And I am surprised 
at the tolerance of the Chinese brother who has trans- 
lated my book, in spite of Japan’s immoral acts. 
Though a million times I should ask pardon, it would 
not be enough to cover the sins of Japan. Therefore 
| have lacked the courage to write this introduction. 
Chinese leaders may well accuse me of impotence. I 
deserve the charge. 

“If only Japan will repent, and establish permanent 
friendship with China! There is no other way than 
by the Law of Love. And not only in the relations be- 
tween China and Japan, if we hope for a progressive 
uniting of all the cultures of the nations and races of 
the world, there is no other way than through the prin- 
ciple of redemptive love. The law of redemptive love 
is the fundamental law of the universe. Kropotkin’s 
instinctive love is not enough. Instinctive love does not 
transcend race. It is the redemptive love that Christ 
lived and practiced that alone transcends race. This 
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type of redemptive love must grow in us, and in codp- 
eration with the spirit of the universe we must labor to 
save the unhappy peoples of the world. Since the Japa- 
nese nation was unable to sense this great redemptive 
love, I suffer the sorrows of the Prophet Jeremiah, 
Forgive us! Some day the Japanese will cast away 
sword and gun and awaken to the love of the Cross, 
Just now I can think of nothing but to beseech your 
pardon. And there are an uncounted number of young 
souls in Japan who like myself are asking for pardon, 
This is my message to Chinese brothers who may read 
this book.” 
£ 


Africa 


Louise Rounds, former Traveling Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, gives this account of 
herself from Elende, Cuma, Angola: 

“The church here is one of the finest examples of 
self-support and growth anywhere. We are not able 
to carry our own end of the task these days. Our in- 
come from the Board has been reduced so rapidly that 
wholly apart from subsidizing the local work, we can- 
not do a number of simple things we would like to do. 
The number of boys and girls in our schools has been 
reduced and the term shortened. Added to these diffi- 
culties, this whole section has been literally eaten up by 
locusts. ‘They have been with us for almost three 
months and the fear of famine is in our hearts. How- 
ever, this year’s school is a greater pleasure than ever 
to me. Each year I think I have the finest corps of 
native teachers in the world. I am a privileged girl 
to be able to learn lessons of native life and thought 
from them, and how good they are to teach me. As 
time goes on, the work grows on me. I wonder how I 
could ever be happy anywhere else. Don’t think I am 
never weary, lonesome, or discouraged. I am, often. 
Living alone, the only single girl here in the midst of 
the bush, without a chum nearer than 150 miles and not 
seeing her except at long intervals—it is not an ideal 
life from many standpoints, but I have learned that one 
can be lonesome in a city, and that here in the bush 
one may be rich in friendships of many kinds. A sen- 
tence in a missionary magazine impressed me recently: 
‘One of the most serious problems is the number of 
young people presenting themselves for missionary 
service!’ Why? We need missionaries, and let no 
one think we don’t. If there are young people who 
want to do their share, why can’t the church send 
them ?”’ 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


High Lights 


On the Western Front. In California, locale of vig- 
ilante-suppressed labor strikes, student groups, par- 
ticularly in Southern California, are using as a study 
topic, Civil Liberties—what they are and how they 
are being violated. Groups on seven or eight Cali- 
fornia campuses are making a survey and fact-finding 
study of academic freedom and civil liberties in their 
vicinity. U. C. L. A., Chaffey and Pasadena Junior 
Colleges, Cal.-Tech and Occidental report meetings on 
civil liberties. The Occidental group reviewed cur- 
rent magazine articles. The findings of the special 
study groups were brought to Asilomar during Christ- 
mas week for further discussion there. 


What happened at the water-front during the San 
Francisco strike is told in an illuminating pamphlet that 
should interest groups studying civil liberties. George 
Hedley, former minister, now member of the Confer- 
ence for Labor’s Civil Rights, went to the strike area 
as an impartial observer. Why he did not remain im- 
partial and became, instead, a partisan of labor, he tells 
in this pamphlet. Students who want facts should send 
fora copy. (Two copies for five cents.) Order from 
Student Association Office, Room 611, 129 West 2d 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 


How to Get Good Speakers. It’s easy, via the sem- 
inar method as practiced in the Middle Atlantic Area. 
Five series of “Intercollegiate Seminars” are scheduled 
through the second semester. Each Seminar presents 
one recognized Christian leader—who travels through 
the region as a guest speaker of the S. C. M. The region 
has been divided into ten or twelve areas according to 
geographical location of schools. One school in each 
of these areas entertains the speaker; student and fac- 
ulty delegates from the other schools are invited. 
Usually the Seminar is scheduled from 4:00 to 10:00 
p.m., to enable visiting delegates to attend without the 
expense of overnight entertainment. The program has 
most frequently included a four o’clock address fol- 
lowed by informal discussion; dinner and fellowship; 
a second address followed by further discussion and a 
closing period of worship. A small registration fee 
per delegate covers the cost of the dinner and all neces- 
sary expenses for the speaker. 

Under the seminar plan Dr. Wilhelm Pauck and Dr. 
T. Z. Koo have been introduced to a large majority of 
the schools in the Middle Atlantic Region; they have 
helped students find a personal faith and understand 
what it means to be Christian today, especially, what it 
means to be a world Christian. Future seminars will 
seek to interpretate the mission enterprise and discover 
what the Christian’s responsibility is in social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction. Kirby Page is scheduled as 
speaker for the latter series. An important aspect of 
these seminars is their value in building a richer inter- 
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—on the local campus 


collegiate fellowship and giving new direction for vital 
Christian living. 


Fraternity Rumblings. The demise at Yale of Alpha 
Delta Phi and Phi Upsilon is perhaps an unavoidable 
sequence to the situation on that campus. Under the 
new housing plan, the recently erected Harkness dorms 
afford facilities for social contacts so complete that the 
Yale News remarks that the only advantage now pos- 
sessed by a national fraternity is its undeniable “facili- 
ties for a complete game of billiards.” 

At Dartmouth, President Hopkins is calling on a com- 
mittee to delve into the local fraternity problem and 
also to make “an investigation, survey and review of 
conditions of undergraduate life in a modern college.” 
In discussion, official and otherwise, the paramount issue 
is, Shall Dartmouth take the direction of numerous uni- 
versities where new housing is tending to reduce the 
Greek letter societies to the status of local clubs? 

The Atlanta Journal quotes the Pathfinder (college 
not stated) as saying anent fraternities, “Let them die. 

. Secret societies have been one of the evils which 
have sapped the life out of colleges and made them as 
dead as Sodom. They are built on snobbery, class 
preferment based on wealth, influence, social standing 
and gang unity.” On the other hand, the Dean of Men 
at Penn State announces that fraternities there are an 
institutional asset and apparently are there to stay. The 
Dean finds that the business affairs of the fifty-five 
undergraduate fraternities are carefully managed and 
supervised by competent authorities, that the cost of 
living in the cheaper houses is in line with that of dor- 
mitory housing, and that the chapters are exerting a 
wholesome social influence on members and on the col- 
lege as a whole. 


Sleeping Beauties? At Barnard where student and 
faculty interest and participation runs high in such 
matters as international relations and anti-war activities, 
the editor of the Quarterly wrote to presidents of stu- 
dent bodies of seventy-four women’s colleges in the 
United States, raising questions concerning war atti- 
tudes of student body, faculty and student newspaper, 
affiliations with peace organizations, and anti-war ac- 
tivities on campus. She sums up: “Only nineteen col- 
leges out of a possible seventy-four troubled to return 
our questionnaire. Only ten of the nineteen give any 
cognizance at all of the fact that war—blood, bullets 
and bandages—is a distinct and imminent possibility. 
In the South and the West, they take the position of the 
college girl who remarked last summer, when news- 
paper headlines blared news of the assassination of the 
Chancellor of Austria, ‘Dollfuss? That name is fa- 
miliar!’ It appears that a select few read the news- 
papers. At a Virginia college ‘all departments approve 
but not in an active fashion.’ Through the nineteen sets 
of mimeographed questions are indications that here 
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What Price Victory? 


The World War, all told, cost—apart from 30 million 
lives—400 billion dollars. With that money we could 
have built a $2500 house, furnished it with $1000 worth 
of furniture, placed it on five acres of land worth $100 
an acre and given this home to each and every family in 
the United States, Canada, Australia, England, Wales, 
lreland, Scotland, France, Belgium, Germany and Russia. 
We could have given to each city of 20,000 inhabitants 
and over, in each country named, a five million dollar 
library and a ten million dollar university. Out of what 
was left we could have set aside a sum at five percent 
that would provide a $1000 yearly salary for an army of 
125,000 teachers and a like salary for another army of 


125,000 nurses. —Nicholas Murray Butler 








and there a student leader is anxious to cut down the 
hedges of indifference and ignorance which surround 
the sleeping beauties on her particular campus, to arouse 
the mothers of the next generation of soldiers to a 
realization of their own responsibility in the conduct of 
the world.” 


Wide Awake. A Student Peace Society recently or- 
ganized at the University of Pennsylvania presents the 
following program: ‘“‘to make a thorough search into 
the causes and curatives of war. To find out what stu- 
dents can do in the cause of peace, and do it.” This 
society, dedicated to the task of “‘converting the latent 
peace sentiment of intelligent students into a dynamic 
instrument opposing the advent of war,” already has 
75 active members—more than any other group on the 
campus. Roy Abrams, author of Preachers Present 
Arms and a popular professor on the campus, was the 
speaker at a recent meeting. At another forum, dele- 
gates from Princeton, Haverford and Bryn Mawr told 
of the work towards peace on their campuses. The so- 
ciety conducted a prize essay contest on “The Saar: A 
Threat to World Peace,” which heightened the interest 
in that event among undergraduates, graduate and fac- 
ulty members. The student group is making plans to 
affiliate with the Philadelphia branch of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. 


Billions for Defense. President Roosevelt in his 
budget message to Congress asked for a total of $870.- 
922,292. Of this staggering sum approximately 490 
millions is destined for the Navy Department and 
$3,323,240 for R. O. T. C.’s. The last-named figure rep- 
resents an increase over the preceding year of $194,000. 


Munitions Racket. The senate armament industry 
investigation revealed profits of 1,143,725% made by 
one airplane company in the United States in its eight 
years of operation. 


Munitions Packet. The World Peace Foundation of 
fers an excellent “packet” which includes an analysis 
of the Senate investigation; Foreign Policy Report, 
The Increasing Burden of Armaments; bibliography 
and other contents. The price is 50 cents and the ad- 
dress is 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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A hundred years. Just that long ago the first fully 
trained and appointed medical missionary went to Can- 
ton, China, as a representative of a foreign mission 
board. He was Dr. Peter Parker, Amherst and Yale, 
According to the most recent available statistics of 
Protestant medical missions there were in China in 
1928, 841 men doctors and 356 foreign women doctors, 
and 1,007 nurses (exclusive of native physicians and 
nurses ). 


Mission Doctors. Seventy-five doctors and nurses 
from more than twelve countries got together to talk 
over their problems in New York in December. Ex- 
perts like Dr. Haven Emerson of Columbia University, 
Dr. C. P. Rhoads of Rockefeller Institute and Dr. Jose- 
phine S. Kenyon presented papers on oriental diseases 
and preventive medicine. A symposium, “Medical Mis- 
sions Facing a New Day,” was participated in by Doc- 
tors Galen Scudder, India; Lorrin A. Sheppard of 
Turkey; Howard A. Freas of Africa, and others. It 
was interesting to hear of the differing ways in which 
governments view the missionary-physician; the atti- 
tude ranged from definite restrictions as in Turkey to 
approval with financial codperation as in Congo-Belge. 
xalen Scudder is great-grandson of the John Scudder 
who was first medical missionary to India. In four 
generations the Scudder family number 1,314 years of 
missionary work in India and Japan. This family gave 
to missions fifty-eight of its members, fourteen of these 
physicians. 


New Missionaries. Contrary to common thought, 
new missionaries are being appointed for overseas serv- 
ice. Since Commencement, last June, eleven members 
of the Kentucky Student Volunteer Union (as reported 
by the union’s News Letter) have sailed for various 
mission fields. In 1933, 198 new missionaries went out 
under 39 mission boards. The figure for 1934, not yet 
available, probably is not less than for 1933. The 1933 
figure is far below the replacement level, which is esti- 
mated to be from 700 to 800 new appointees annually. 
But it is large enough to give a hint of the much larger 
number of calls from the mission fields which the boards 
are ready to fill as rapidly as incoming finances justify. 


“Relevance of Christianity.’ The Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, at its forty-second an- 
nual session at Garden City, N. Y., January 2-4, cen- 
tered its program around the theme, ““The Relevance of 
Christianity for Our Present World.” Addresses by 
John R. Mott, Stanley High, Victor G. Mills and 
Francis C. M. Wei of China were timely and suggestive 
for an adequate understanding of the world-wide task 
of Christianity today. A minority of young people at- 
tended the conference as delegates. Provision has been 
made for the attendance again next year of a vitally 
interested youth group. Additional recommendations 
related to the student group were also made: (1) That 
foreign students, studying in this country, be invited to 
participate in the conference next year. (2) That lit- 
erature be prepared and a program planned to give stu- 
dents a vision of the meaning of Christian missions, 
especially as these are related to interests dominant in 
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the minds of college students today, in fields such as 
race relations, industry, war and peace. (3) That the 
student group be invited to send a representative to 
meetings of the Committee of Reference and Counsel, 
and thus be enabled to participate freely in program 
planning. 


On the Levee—waiting for the early morning Bible 
study class. This has all the marks of a new idea 
worked out successfully at Mississippi-lapped Tulane. 
During six autumn weeks the series continued, with 
average attendance of thirty students, the number on 
the increase toward the end. “Rethinking Our Philoso- 
phy of Life on Jesus’ Basis” was the general theme. 
The half-hour address by a local pastor was followed 
by breakfast and talk, while the Mississippi swirled by. 
(Important parts of the machinery for getting all this 
accomplished were (a) getting students out of bed at 
six a.m., and (b) using several dependable cars and 
drivers to call for students living in different parts of 
town. ) 


“Distinctly a Success.” From our correspondent at 
Washington University (St. Louis): “The most sig- 
nificant thing we have done here this year has been the 
merging of the two Associations with one headquarters, 
one Board, one Cabinet, and one secretary. The ven- 
ture has been distinctly a success and we have as a re- 
sult increased interest and a greatly enlarged program. 
The theory of some, that in a merger the women would 
be subordinated, has certainly not been true. We are 
carrying through the idea of co-chairmanships, a man 
and a woman, down through our entire committee or- 
ganization. Most helpful have been the unhurried con- 
ferences which bring the co-chairmen together in the 
office at least once a week. Outstanding among our ac- 
tivities is a biweekly program in the chapel which is 
drawing an attendance of 150 to 600 in a campus situa- 
tion where attendance means real interest.” 


N. S. F. A. Congress. The Tenth Annual Congress 
of the National Student Federation convened in Boston 
during the closing days of 1934. President MacCracken, 
of Vassar, sounded the keynote of the congress with 
his plea for unconditional free speech and for collective 
bargaining between students and administrations in our 
colleges. Robert L. Kelly, of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, asked for student-faculty coOperation in 
matters involving academic freedom. Other speakers 
were E. A. Filene, Boston merchant, and William Tru- 
fant Foster, Pollok Foundation for Economic Re- 
search. The twenty-one resolutions adopted by the 
congress point the direction of N. S. F. A. interest and 
action during the forthcoming months. They cover a 
wide range, including: compulsory military service; 
munitions racket; free speech; free press; FERA 
and other governmental alphabetics; sales tax; inter- 
national relations and world affairs; athletic standards; 
fraternities. Thomas Neblett, Millsapps College grad- 
uate, was elected President of N. S. F. A. for a term 
to begin July first next. 


Negro-White Conference. Shaw University was host 
in December to a national conference, sponsored by In- 
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ternational Student Service. The thirty-seven delegates 
were representative of colleges, workers’ schools, stu- 
dent organizations, the press, and student Christian As- 
sociations. The conference worked out in some detail 
nine points for future exploration and development. Of 
these the following are of interest to students: forma- 
tion of interracial locals of the American Federation of 
Teachers; organization of share-croppers into unions 
on an interracial basis; coOperation with unions in va- 
rious industries; work toward the inclusion of ade- 
quate courses in economics and sociology in Southern 
white and Negro colleges; to promote locals of na- 
tional student organizations interested in economic and 
social problems; to discover and encourage graduate 
students and professional workers interested in this 
program, in order to assure their maximum contribution. 


Asilomar. ‘To this delightful winter retreat students 
of the West Coast colleges come each Christmas holiday 
week. This year’s conference, commencing December 
26 and continuing for six days, reached a high-water 
mark as a period of spiritual discovery. Muriel Lester 
of London’s Kingsley Hall, devotee of voluntary pov- 
erty and radiant Christian, won the hearts and minds of 
the student delegates. Allan Hunter, W. O. Menden- 
hall, Kirby Page, and others opened vistas into new 
worlds of spirit and of material fact. (A full report 
of the conference, from viewpoint of a student dele- 
gate, will be published next month.) 


Conference topics are a pretty clear sign pointing the 
direction of the interests of students who think. At 
Aberdeen, S. D., student Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. 
C. A.’s staged a state conference on “Rethinking Our- 
selves, Our Campus and Our World.” At the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh they phrased it “The Christian 
World View and Social Change” — with Bernard C. 
Clausen taking off with “Rethinking Where We Are” ; 
next morning came seminar groups exploring current 
experiments of social significance (T. V. A.; codpera- 
tives; employee participation; missions; Homestead 
Movement); then group and panel discussions delving 
into reasons for success or failure in true life situations 
as related to campus, community, industry, politics; 
then an evening session “The Church and Social 
Change” with Walter M. Horton, and a closing discus- 
sion next morning, “Students and Politics.” 








Missions Conferences. The Student Volunteer Union 
of North Carolina held four informal mission institutes 
during the fall. These enrolled some 150 delegates 
from thirty-one institutions for a brief but intensive 
study of the world-wide mission of Christ. 

The Connecticut Valley Student Missionary Union's 
Spring Conference will be its thirtieth annual. The 
conference is now a function of the Student Christian 
Movement in New England, promoted by the Con- 
necticut Valley Student Volunteers. It is to be held in 
Hartford, March 1-3, with John Mackay as the main 
speaker. The group discussions are planned to cul- 
minate in a spirited panel discussion. Lively interest 
has been elicited by the first round of publicity, just out. 

The various state Student Volunteer Unions hold be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five week-end missionary con- 
ferences during the winter and spring months. Some 
of the dates already determined are: Kansas and West 
Missouri, February 8-10; Kentucky, March 15-17; 
North Carolina, March 1-3; Ohio, March 1-3; South 
Carolina (joint with Y. M. and Y. W. and other stu- 
dent groups in the state), February 8-10; Virginia, 
February 8-10. 

, « 


Race Issue Faced 


WHEN in the span of a two-day interracial confer- 
ence there is both racial segregation and a decision to 
meet together the succeeding year in a Negro theolo- 
gical seminary, surely something quite extraordinary 
has happened. This is just what did happen at the 
Southern Interseminary Conference in its December 
regional meeting.* The process in this particular situa- 
tion was integrally related to the outcome. 

The Negro delegates were informed on their arrival 
that they were to dine and sleep during the conference 
at a near-by Negro college, rather than in the host 
(white) theological seminary. 

The Southern Interseminary Conference of a year 
ago had been interracial, in a circumscribed way, but 
this year’s was to have been really fraternal. Letters 
had gone out promising comfortable hospitality to all 
and the conference president had given personal as- 


surances that this meant entertainment without dis- 


* This report is given, not with the thought of pointing to 
or institution, but with the aim of 
tribute toward better 


any person 
making an actual experience con- 
racial relationships. 
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crimination. The host student body had voted to fol. 
low the Movement’s policy of disregarding race lines 
but the seminary administration vetoed this decision, 
stating that the students were essentially right but that 
the constituency supporting the school was not yet 
educated to the point where such a policy would be 
advisable. Half of the student body met this pro. 
nouncement by petitioning against it. For three weeks 
this was a major topic in the school. Finally, however, 
student opposition gave in to the administration’s rul- 
ing. 

The leader of the largest Negro delegation was asked 
how his group felt about the situation, as he found it 
on arrival. His courteous reply made clear that they 
understood the gravity of the problem as faced by the 
local leaders; it was also clear that the student body 
of his school, disappointed many times in the past by 
broken promises, could not be persuaded to send repre- 
sentatives again. A break seemed imminent. Then 
came long and frank conversations—friendly ones, too 
—with the conference president and with student lead- 
ers in the local school. All deeply regretted the present 
impasse, and there seemed but small hope of obtaining 
permission for the Negro delegates to attend the mis- 
sionary banquet to be held the second evening. 

Then it was suggested that a real way to meet the 
present ominous race issue, which seemed so insoluble 
at the moment, would be to hold the next annual con- 
ference at one of the major Negro seminaries—the one 
represented by the friend with whom we were now 
conferring. Instantly this suggestion was caught up. 
Our friend from this school forthwith tendered the 
invitation. 

On the second day of the conference all went well. 
The sessions were good, but this immediate issue never 
entered them openly. When the hour of the evening 
missionary banquet arrived, the delegates of both races 
were in the social room adjoining the dining hall. The 
dining hall doors swung open. Would we all be per- 
mitted to enter? To the amazement of many, the Negro 
delegates went in along with others who made it a point 
to see that they knew they were welcome! Apparently 
the entertainment ruling had been relaxed for this im- 
portant phase of the conference. Few know how this 
happened, and the writer is not among those who do. 





When the addresses were over, the final business ses- 
sion of the conference was called. The Entertainment 
Committee made its report. The president called for 
free expression of opinion. The final result was that 
the invitation of the Negro seminary was unanimously 
accepted! From segregation to fraternity was the lit- 
eral transition. It is needless to add that the delegates 
were exuberant over this outcome. 

The election of a delegate from next year’s enter- 
taining seminary to serve as conference secretary was 
an action without precedent. It was strikingly expres- 
sive, too, of the general good feeling and satisfaction 
that had come to birth at the conclusion of this process 
of working toward better understanding and practice. 

Hayes BEALL. 

Yale Divinity School. 
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Attitudes That Need to Be Changed 


{N ITS forum and discussions this fall on the topic 
of peace and war, the Peace Action Group at the Uni- 
versity of Texas has come upon some very interesting 
ideas. 

Many students expressed themselves as willing to 
fight a defensive war; then one student pointed out 
that “if all were on the defense, there would be no 
aggression and consequently no war.” Another group 
took the naive stand that “the side that God is on will 
always win; bullets won’t even hurt if God is with us.” 
| remember one boy saying that “wars will never cease 
because the Bible does not predict they will cease.’’ 
Another believes that “we should take care of ourselves 
and be sure that we are Christian, then wars will be 
eliminated.” One girl suggested that “all we need to 
do is spread love all over the world.” Making our- 
selves Christian and spreading love are excellent pro- 
vided we know what being Christian means and what 
love in the field of international relations involves. A 
large number believe it “natural to resist injustice by 
force.” They are admitting that the way of love is 
rather impractical, but is it? 

A letter recently published in our college newspaper 
advocates birth control and national isolation as two 
ways of abolishing war. “Appeals for peace on reli- 
gious grounds are useless,” states this writer; and 
further, ‘“‘war is necessary to society” and “passion and 
prejudice are two things that make life interesting.” 

Here is real work to do! These attitudes are present 
among college students now and will lead us into an- 
other war without fail—unless someone takes the trou- 
ble to change them. Our Peace Group is having a 
thrilling time trying to destroy false nationalistic ideas 
and attempting to build intelligent Christian attitudes 
in their place. AtvIN H. Scarr. 

University of Texas. 


e 
Students and Politics 


ANY gathering which brings together students seri- 
ously concerned abaut the collapse of social, economic 
and government organization serves at least to provide 
opportunity for the presentation and defense of differ- 
ing points of view. In the Conference of Students on 
Politics some students were very much in earnest and 
presented their convictions ably. 
students 


The issue between 
representing the position of the Student 
League for Industrial Democracy and that of the Na- 
tional Student League was sharply drawn. Although 
there was concern for the part students should take in 
meeting the crisis, there was not much reflection of 
campus experience. Administrative, economic, national 
and international policies were severely criticized, but 
the FERA was not specifically considered. If there 
were students present who had held jobs subsidized by 
federal funds, or who had refused such jobs because 
their political convictions would not permit them to 
lake them, they gave no indication. 

The conference theme was “The Student and the 
Crisis.” Sessions opened (December 28) with a panel 
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“I don’t get this 
Philosophy course— 
sounds just like 
plain common sense 


to me.” 


DAN BROCKELL 
in 


Jack-O-Lantern 





discussion on “‘What Is the Crisis?” 


with Maynard 
Krueger as the teacher, John F. Wirds as the farmer, 
James F. Yard as the churchman, George Soule as the 
economist, Corinne Lowe, A. F. of L. organizer, and 
Karl Lockner, unemployed worker, taking part, with 


W. W. Waymack as interlocutor. This was the only 
session in which experts and non-students participated 
to any extent. On Saturday morning students pre- 
sented briefly the programs of the participating organ- 
izations. On Saturday afternoon a symposium of the 
points of view of the various political parties was given 
by student speakers. The conference concluded Satur- 
day evening with a discussion and resolution session. 

The conference was sponsored by eight national or- 
ganizations: Intercollegiate Council; International Stu- 
dent Service; National Student League; Student Divi- 
sion Y. M. C. A.; Student League for Industrial 
Democracy; Threefold Commonwealth League; War 
Resister’s League (Student Enrollment Committee) ; 
Young America. The conference was in no sense a 
gathering of representatives of national organizations, 
although most of the delegates were members of the 
sponsoring organizations. 

There were ninety registered delegates, with a total 
attendance of 160. The conference may be said to 
have been national in scope, in a geographical sense, 
with delegates from New York, Louisiana, California, 
and several Middle West states. The student speakers 
and discussion leaders were selected from the delegates 
after their arrival. MarGARET LOGAN CLARK. 


Sociology Popular. If increased enrolment figures 
may be considered as indicators, sociology courses may 
be rated among the most popular courses at Ohio State. 
Chairmen of the departments of sociology, economics, 
and political science report a great increase in the first 
semester of student interest in courses taught in their 
departments. Students in larger numbers and with ap- 
parent enthusiasm are this year supporting lecture series 
dealing with problems of today, sponsored by campus 
organizations. 
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Union lll Seminary 


Six Weeks---July 9 to August 16 





(in the Summer Session of Columbia University) 
TWELVE COURSES leading to degrees 


FACULTY 


Hugh Hartshorne 
Mary Ely Lyman 
Erdman Harris 
Sophia Lyon Fahs 
Richard Edwards 
Bruce Curry 


James Moffatt 
Reinhold Niebuhr 
Eugene Lyman 
Harvie Branscomb 
Kemper Fullerton 
John Bennett 


Special Course for Those Interested in Christian 


Work with College Students 


RELIGIOUS WORK with Students in HIGHER 
EDUCATION, Conducted by R. H. Edwards of 
Cornell University. 


PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOL for next year’s Presidents 


of College Christian Associations, men and women. 


















See that your Association is represented. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION, APPLY TO 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER COURSES, 


Union Theological Seminary, 
3041 Broadway, New York City 


The Wayfarer 


The appearance of this issue is considerably delayed, 
I understand, because of the prolonged but victorious 
struggle to balance the National Council budget. Even 
the WayFrarer had to do his bit. It really was a 
glorious experience in those closing days of the year— 
after all the experts had said it couldn’t be done—to 
see the letters and telegrams roll in. There were no 
huge gifts but many sacrificial ones. It was a testa- 
ment of friendship and loyalty which no one outside 
the Student Movement can quite understand. 

e 

But it really is so unnecessary and costly—this mad 
rush to balance budgets at the end of the year. If all 
the members and friends of the Movement would but 
send in their share early and unsolicited (even letters 
steal time and money from more worth-while things) 
these secretaries of ours could do a twenty-five per cent 
better job. THe INTERCOLLEGIAN would appear on 
time, the WAYFARER would not need to miss all the 
holiday fun, and more important than all, the Move- 


ment would be ours. 
a 


I hope all my friends will become as concerned about 
this as I am right now. Concerned, I mean, to the 
point of doing something about it. Every single reader 
of this column, for example, can send in something 
personally. In addition, each one of you who has any 
contact with local Christian Association or church 
groups can see that a pledge for 1935 is sent in 
promptly. Why wait to be urged? That is all and 
enough for this time. Now it is your turn. 


In an interview in New York recently Edna St. 
Vincent Millay jibed the reporters with this: “You 
can’t print this, but I think the newspapers will send 
the young people to war. You really can’t say it now; 
but after all the new spapers are employed by people 


who must have the war. 
® 


Have you seen her poem, 
jector,” in which she says: 
Though he flick my shoulders with his whip, I will not 

tell him which way the fox ran. 
With his hoof on my breast, I will not tell him where 
the black boy hides in the swamp. 


Some of you have met Muriel Lester, Director of 
Kingsley Hall, London. In a recent letter she writes: 
“T want to tell you that I have formed a very high 
opinion of the work of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in this country, since speaking for you in the 
various colleges. It has been a valuable experience and 
a sort of training for myself, I think. It is pure de- 
light, really, meeting so many men and girls with such 
sterling qualities. One gets the feeling that if only 
our social and educational systems, especially our reli- 
gious interpretations, were applied with more insight 


“The Conscientious Ob- 
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they would become a power that war and poverty could 
not withstand.” 
a 


Sometime back I mentioned Clarence Shedd’s forth- 
coming history of the Student Movement. It has now 
come forth—and is already being widely used. Too 
bad that it must be called a “history.” It really is a 
wonderfully moving story. I am glad that Francis 
Miller is reviewing it next month. Watch for the re- 


view—and get the book! 
4a 


Heavy casualties are reported in student editorial 
activities. In recent months editors of college papers 
have been dismissed for such things as: writing a mild 
anti-war editorial (University of Santa Clara); criti- 
cizing the Republican candidate for Governor—‘in- 
flammatory,’ the University of Oregon administration 
designated it; for daring to criticize Huey Long’s ac- 
tivities in the college and state (Louisiana State Uni- 
versity ). 

. 

Apropos of the article by Bill Braisted are these 
statistics on the way the state is increasing the supply 
of doctors in Russia: In 1928 there were 26,100 med- 
ical students, in 1934 there were 48,000 and 24 new 
medical schools were opened. Seventy-four per cent 
of these students are women. Russia has 75,000 doc- 
tors for her 149 millions of population, in comparison 
with 149,000 doctors to take care of the U. S.’s 124 
million. 

4 

Egbert Hayes, a representative of the American 
Y. M. C. A. in China, is leaving for America by way 
of Europe in June, 1935. In Europe he will discover 
helpful facilities for Chinese students and try to find 
in each place Christian men and women upon whose 
cooperation he can depend to befriend Chinese students 
during their residence in Europe. Egbert Hayes’ inter- 
est in Chinese students who go abroad begins many 
years before they leave China, continues during their 
residence in other lands, and follows them for years 
after they return. 

a 

Philippe Vernier, leader in the French S. C. M. who 
already has served one term of imprisonment as a con- 
scientious objector to French military service, has 
again refused service. His own attitude is set forth in 
this simple statement to the state: “I accept your jus- 
tice for my body but I entrust myself to the justice of 
God for my soul.” In a recent letter to a friend he 
said: “At one time I had left-wing political views, but 
it is not those that have brought me here. It is the 
desire to witness that for me Christ is a strong power, 
which gives a second place to or even displaces alto- 
gether money, external liberty and even one’s own 
country, society, family, and so on. Actually politics 
are my last thoughts, but if it interests you I am ready 
to discuss your absolutist doctrines. Courage, my 
friend. Life is not ugly. Nothing ugly and nothing 
that distresses us is eternal.” 

THE WAYFARER. 
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Exploring 
C Creat City... 


The Alumni Club offers a unique service to 


COLLEGE 
SEARCHING 
GROUPS 


coming to New York City for a week- 
end or holiday period. 


The Club affords an ideal headquarters 

. . cosy lounge for group discussions 
... glorious Hudson River view... 
well equipped kitchenette and dining 
room for informal meals, away from 
crowded restaurants .. . ample parking 
space for cars... easily accessible to 
heart of city. . . cheerful rooms, in suites, 
available for men or women students. . . 
quiet .. . rates 75c. a day, each person, 
for groups of ten or more. 


The Club is ready to introduce student 
groups to places of sociological signifi- 
cance in this great city. When desired, 
trips and tours about the city will be 
planned in detail. 


BRING A GROUP FOR 
A WEEK-END 


PROFESSOR ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND, Bucknell : 
“The advance arrangements you made for us were a 
great help, enabling us to see a large number of social 
institutions in a brief space of time. | hope you will 
encourage other college groups to use the Club as 
headquarters, and that you will allow us to do so 
again.’ 


Address inquiries to 


ALUMNI CLUB 
100 Haven Avenue New York City 



































THE 
CROW’S NEST 





BN a certain planning commission last fall it was pro- 
posed to call the international aspect of a student Chris- 
tian program “practical steps toward world unity.” 
Someone objected that world unity was mere gold at 
the end of the rainbow. 

World cooperation 


Others said it wasn’t even 

perhaps. A world com- 
that is, a fellowship of kindred spirits round 
the world 
But unity? 


gold. 

munity 
yes, if it were small and tangible enough. 
Well, on the whole, no. The whole con- 
cept was prickly with difficulties and undesirabilities. 
It would involve uniformity, a clumsy world govern- 
ment—and what dangers not? ‘These misgivings of 
the commission were, I admit, disconcerting; for world 
unity without reservation has 


been my dream of 


dreams for twenty years. 


IT IS true that as the year opens the most obvious cur- 
rents of world life seem all against it; never more 
against it, perhaps, except during the World War it- 
self. The Saar plebiscite is to be held within a week 
from the day these words are being written, and before 
the day when they are read it may have laid a mine 
which will some day blow up Europe. 


And if Europe, 
the world. 


The growing dissension within Germany 
itself will be counted by some observers a defeat for 
nationalism, at least of the Nazi variety, and by so 
much a resurgence of the international tide. But that 
is an interpretation more pleasant than likely. Dis- 
sension within Germany will not bind that country 
more closely to the rest of the world, and all the less 
so if the causes of it should be traced to other countries, 
as the recent dissension and assassination in Russia 
have been. 


THE Washington naval treaty has been terminated by 
the Japanese after the failure of the autumn conversa- 
tions in London to win them the right to a navy as 
big as ours and Britain’s. It is true Japan was offering 
to accept this equality on a lower level for all, say on 
half the present size, but you could just see American 
and British naval authorities accepting that! It is true 
also that there is plenty of time for more conversa- 
tions before the termination of the treaty is actually 
effective in 1936, and that a new and better one could 
be hammered out before that time. No public writers 
on the subject appear to think one will be hammered 
out, and the general tone of the press in December was 
one of either shocked (Christian Science Monitor) or 
cocky (any Hearst paper) certainty that an insane 
navy-building race between the three countries would 
result. Even if that is averted, the conversations re- 
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mind one afresh how remote anything approaching 
“unity” is, with nationalistic capitalism still on the rise 
in the Orient. 


THE proposals put before the disarmament conference 
by the United States, at the end of November, appear 
at first sight to be on the credit side of the world unity 
account. These proposals call for international con- 
trol of the manufacture and trade in arms. They ask 
the nations to assume entire responsibility and to per- 
mit arms manufacture only under government license. 
They require a permanent commission on disarma- 
ment, with five powers: (1) to receive reports from 
every nation on what arms it is making, for what pur- 
pose and under what conditions; (2) to publish this 
information; (3) to inspect each nation’s practice of 
its arms control, on its own territory; (4) to receive 
complaints of violations; (5) to investigate such com- 
plaints and to publish findings. This proposal is a 
beautiful and possibly a sincere gesture. How can it 
be more? The commission would be a stunning spot- 
light and loudspeaker for the police line-up of nations, 
but what government desperate and determined to fight 
would ever let itself get put up on that spot? What 
one swept by patriotic fanaticism would ever let a 
single inspector of the commission put his intrusive 
feet on its sacred shores? Like every paper preventive 
of war thus far made, these proposals are perfectly 
lovely so long as no one means to make war—but per- 
fectly futile the moment war is declared. 


WELL, then, can I possibly believe in world unity? 
Yes, because, impotent as each of us feels, even such 
intractible things as a Saar plebiscite, a naval treaty 
and a disarmament plan do lie within the will of men, 
As a race, or nation, even as a small minority in a nae 
tion, we can alter these social forces if we want to 
They are not mysterious and superhuman bogies. They 
are only the collective projection of our own imagina 
tions and of our own wills. I know how pitifully 
small and ineffectual my single will appears, but it # 
not ineffectual. Through my vote, my letter to a com 
gressman, my simple word to my neighbors (which be 
comes one electron in the total mass mind) even my 
silent way of life—I do at least my one-hundred-ané 
twenty-millionth of smashing the next war in its shell 
or of creating a cosmopolitan mind in the United 
States. It is easy to ridicule or underestimate this 
Hardly any of us in these days has the “feel” that his 
will makes any difference at all. It seems to be los 


“as 


as we 


~ 


T~ 





in an ocean. But it is not lost. The world in whid 
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we finally live is the very substance of millions of single 
human wills. Already they have set in motion (through 
machinery, radios, and the whole traffic of life today) 
a common undercurrent of thought and feeling which 
flows toward unity. If we don’t want unity, we had 
better learn to, for it is our Destiny. Is it clear that 
all I have said is not merely social, but deeply religious 
and Christ-ian? The will that can transcend itself is 
a religious will. The will that can adjust itself to a 
world of subtle and delicate interrelations (which is 
almost a definition of love in a realistic sense) between 
people whom emotionally one does not “love” at all, is 
a Christian will by whatever theological name it may 
choose to be called. ie. < 
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Correspondence 


Student contributions to this 
department are urgently invited 


To the Governor of Tennessee 


(A letter, by the Chairman and Acting Executive 
Secretary of the N. C. S. A., after the Shelbyville mob 
incident.) 

We write to express to you our deep gratitude for 
your courageous action in preventing the lynching 
which seemed about to occur in Shelbyville on this 
December nineteenth. Our membership is most happy 
to commend a public leader who has thus exercised his 
power. While we, with you, regret the use of force 
resulting in several deaths, it is nevertheless clear to 
us that the outcome is much to be preferred to the 
lynching of an accused person by a mad mob. 

One of our primary reasons for writing you rests in 
the fact that our Movement is made up of members of 
both races concerned in situations like this one in Shel- 
byville. We are extremely anxious to do, and to en- 
courage the execution of, those things that make for 
better relationships among us. Nothing is more un- 
Christian or more damaging to good will than lynching, 
nor does anything reflect more gravely upon the people 
and the leadership of a state. 

We are confident that your prompt action in this in- 
stance is indicative of a policy you will constantly pur- 
sue in making lynching impossible in your state. 

Hayes BEALL 
Chairman. 
A. R. Etniort 
Acting Executive Secretary. 
e 
Provost Moore Asks a Question 


I have your letter. . 

sriefly, your difficulty was that the local “cell of 
agitation” showed grave signs of becoming a cell of 
action and making itself responsible for much more of 
the administration of the university than the law author- 
izes. Action has been taken which eventually will pre- 
vent that, both now and for many days to come. 

I sympathize with your desire and that of your col- 
leagues to be as humanly helpful as possible at this 
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AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
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Two Centuries 
of 
Student Christian Movements 
By CLARENCE P. SHEDD 
A= “background” book for students, faculty 


and others who are interested in the Student Christian 
Movement of today and of the future. 


As early as the 1700's student religious “societies’’ came 
into existence. Soon and inevitably these became intercol- 
legiate. The story of the spontaneous expansion of these 
early societies is the story of student initiative under the 
kindling power of a Christ-centered movement. 


Fascinating is the graphic final chapter, summarizing the 
main factors in the student religious scene from the war 
days until the present. 


Undoubtedly the Authoritative Book in Its Field 


An interesting account of the development of these societies from 
their beginning early in the eighteenth century. Those who are shar- 
ing in the enthusiasm of the Student Christian Movement today will 
gain strength and a new sense of the heritage into which they have 
entered Professor Shedd shows that in every generation students 
have been in the forefront of those who sought to deal in a Chris- 
tian way with the problems of the time."’ LuTHER A. WEIGLE. 


The perennial joy of Christian work with students is the amazing 
repeated miracle of their response. Clarence Shedd's history is, 
primarily, a faithful story of such student response. No one can 
read it without saying, first, “What hath God wrought,’ and then, 
What is He yet able to do among the new generation of responsive 
youth.’ ' Davin R. Porter. 
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LANAO LITERACY LABORATORY 
(From page 102.) 

establishment of a tubercular hospital in Lanao, worked 
for clean elections, investigated the desirability of low- 
ering the lake to save land, worked for better water 
supplies, distributed thousands of seeds and seedlings 
of new valuable trees and plants; introduced a new 
variety of rice, Ramai, the best yielding rice known; 
promoted new roads; secured the promise of Moros 
to help build roads without charge. More than any 
young People’s Society I ever knew, the Society of 
Educated Youth of Dansalan talks straight to the point 
and then does something practical about it. 
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Correspondence 
(Continued. ) 


time. As you have asked me a question perhaps you 
will not be offended if I ask you one in return. It 
concerns a matter which has troubled me greatly and 
upon which perhaps you can throw some light which 
will end my pain. My question is this: By what proc- 
esses of argument do upholders of the Christian reli- 
gion bring themselves to be sympathetic toward, or in 
any way support, an avowed and frankly materialistic 
philosophy? Are we not fighting for more things than 
for the present civilization of the United States when 
we undertake this battle? Ernest C. Moore 

University of California Provost. 

at Los Angeles. 

We are glad to answer this honest question quite 
frankly. We do not sympathize with or support a 
materialistic philosophy. We do believe that the fun- 
damental principles of education and of the Christian 
religion coincide at this point: that we can trust truth. 
To suppress free speech, discussion and the expression 
of individual conscience is therefore to put our trust 
in lesser values. Whether these be personal comfort, 
institutionalism, or complacency with the status quo, 
the real Christian as well as the real educator will stand 
for truth and with the man or woman whose privilege 
of expression is denied. A. R. E. 

a 


The Loy Longs Come Home 


For many years Loy and I have followed rainbow 
trails of joyous experiences and rich blessings, but dur- 
ing the past two months we have tread dark paths of 
tragedy. It has been unbelievably hard. But we have 
not lost our courage nor our faith in a loving Father. 
We are trying to turn our “stumbling-blocks into step- 
ping-stones” for more abundant living. 

Just a week from the day that we lost our beautiful 
little boy, Loy developed acute appendicitis. We had 
gone to Vadala for a few days of rest in the home of 
our beloved senior missionaries, Dr. and Mrs. Edward 
Fairbank, so we were near our Mission Hospital at 
Ahmednagar. This was fortunate. Dr. Sendel wired 
for Dr. Hume at Wai, who drove 130 miles to assist in 
the operation. In spite of the fact that Loy was quite 
exhausted from the shock of Loy Junior’s death, he re- 
covered splendidly. While Loy was still in bed, I was 
bitten by a tick and a week later I was the victim of 
tick typhus, a long and painful illness. I am just now 
walking about after twenty-three days of fever. While 
this sickness has left no permanent after-effects, | am 
weak and need a change of climate. 

Our mission doctors are recommending that we go 
on furlough in December instead of in March. I shall 
recuperate more quickly on the sea voyage and in 
America than in the enervating heat of Sholapur. We 
shall stay in California a month, then we'll go to Boston, 
and back to New York City where Loy will begin his 
studies. EpNA JOHNSON LONG. 
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THE 
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a conversation 
about books 


BROWSING ROOM : 


“IN HISTORY nothing fails like success.” So Dean 
Inge stoutly declares in his little book VALE. It is a 
ripe and serious volume, meant to be in a sense the last 
appearance of a provocative and influential figure at the 
end of a brilliant public career. Dean Inge is shrewd 
and keen. He always sees things in clear outline. Often 
he is startlingly daring. And sometimes he sees to the 
very heart of things. “A ruling class,” he says, “always 
wears itself out.” 


G. D. H. COLE and Margaret Cole, the authors of a 
fat volume, A GurpE To Mopern Po.irics, would 
eagerly agree with the gloomy Dean that ruling classes 
have a way of making their own continued exercise of 
power impossible. The typical new forms of political 
organization which belong to the post-war world come 
in for careful analysis in this volume. The reader will 
knew more about the genius of the present governments 
in Italy, Germany and Russia than he has thought pos- 
sible for any one who is not an authority on the organ- 
ized forms of political life. The book is a careful and 
amazingly industrious work, effectively introducing a 
man to the world in which he lives. It is all so patiently 
yrought out, so obviously based upon a profound study 
¢ political history, so sincere and capable, that only 
gadually does the reader become aware that it is propa- 
gnda—noble propaganda but propaganda for all that— 
for a position rather far to the left. It is not at alla 
complete picture. But it is an important picture. No 
one is in a position to judge the present political millieu 
who is not in possession of the facts which this book 
brings within his reach. 





THERE is a curious and genuine similarity between 
the enthusiasm of the authors of A Guide to Modern 
Politics for the “Collectives” in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics and the delight and confidence which 
Henry A. Wallace reveals whenever he speaks of the 
“Country Production Control Associations.” Mr. Wal- 
lace in NEw Frontiers has given us the refreshing ex- 
perience of a highly placed political official sharing the 
very quality of his thought with the public. It is a 
difficult book for a cynic. There will be new days in 
the political life of this republic if our politicians should 
catch the spirit of Mr. Wallace. His central interest 
seems actually to be that of telling the truth. And his 
sense of the importance of the giving of authority and 
power back to local groups surely has meaning for us 
all. Perhaps he points the way to a democracy which 
will achieve “Collectives” more effective than those of 
Soviet Russia, with no such cost as Russia has paid. 


MIR. WALLACE hopes that men seeking for an abun- 
dant life will not “accept the animal view of human na- 
ture, put forth by the biologists and economists of the 
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19th century.” This reminds us of another observation 
of Dean Inge in Vale: “It is possible that, as Mr. Noyes 
suggests, our preoccupation with the world as portrayed 
by natural science may have made us think meanly of 
human nature, forgetting that these marvels would have 
no existence if there were no minds, human or divine, 
to perceive them.” Sir James Jeans, in his fascinating 
book THROUGH SPACE AND TIME, turns scientific for- 
mulz into pictures for people from eight to eighty to 
behold. The book is a kind of moving picture of a uni- 
verse which may correspond to the uniformities whose 
mathematical basis we have partly discovered. Startling 
and dazzling the pictures are. The sophisticated reader 
will remember that Sir James Jeans is essentially a 
philosophical idealist. He would be the first to admit 
that such pictures are tentative to say the least. There 
is something unusually satisfying about a mind like that 
of Sir James Jeans. The scientist who knows the limi- 
tations of his own instruments is a gift of God. And 
Cambridge University has produced a good many such 
scientists. 


THE Chaplain of Columbia University, Raymond C. 
Knox, has a host of friends all about America. His 
book, RELIGION AND THE AMERICAN DREAM, is the 
product of a mind hospitable and gracious and nobly 
liberal. From Morningside Heights he has seen much. 
He has thought much. And he represents happily the 
type of mind which seeks to find a friendly essence at 
the heart of contradictory ideas. The mood of caustic 
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realism ought not to rob us of the sense of the value of 
gracious mental hospitality like that of Chaplain Knox. 


§T IS a grim picture to which Everett R. Clinchy calls 
our attention in ALL IN THE NAME oF Gop. Here we 
see racial prejudice and religious cruelty in full action 
in the United States. The very fact that the story can 
be told quietly and honestly, promises the coming of 
better days. The man who is incapable of seeing this 
republic as a nation in which Jews and Catholics and 
Protestants live together in friendship and trust has 
missed essential meanings in our democracy. It is the 
great believers who alone are capable of noble and per- 
manent tolerance. Dr. Clinchy’s book makes it easier to 
believe in a Republic of Great Believers who understand 
and trust each other, in spite of all their differences. 


DEAN SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE is a meticulous 
scholar. He is willing to take any journey in pursuit of 
source materials. His work has that patient industry 
which always arouses our admiration. The volume 
Vakers of Christianity from Jesus to Charlemagne is 
the product of a mind of ample and wide-ranging eru- 
dition. If the reader close the book feeling that some 
of the most distinctive and potent features of Christi- 
anity are curiously absent, this is because there are 
qualities of moral and spiritual understanding which are 
never assured as a part of even the most exact relation- 
ship. Dean Case could not touch an historical subject 
His 
In the case of Jesus 
one cannot avoid asking, Would he have been remem- 
bered for half a century if there had not been some- 
thing alive in his life to which Dean Case does not refer? 


without adding to our knowledge of its meaning. 
craftsmanship always is admirable. 


*“*THE Secret or Victorious Livine seems to put 
the very tones of Harry Emerson Fosdick upon the 
printed page. Sometimes one is tempted to say that 
Dr. Fosdick represents the American mind at its char- 
acteristic best. There are no subtle undertones like 
those of Gaius Glenn Atkins. There is no mysteriously 
distilled music of style caught from centuries of literary 
expression such as you find in Joseph Fort Newton. 
Europe takes tribute from both Dr. Atkins and Dr. 


Newton. All is downright, clear, and vigorous in Dr. 
Fosdick. He reads almost everything. He knows all 


that is going on. And he translates everything into 
American thought forms. He is the friend of all who 
fight the spectres of the mind. He is ready to speak 
for those who have no friend. He has endless courage, 
and dauntless enthusiasm. His mind is joyously young. 
He hates the things which deserve to be hated. 
the things which deserve to be loved. 
obscurantists. 
thinkers. 


He loves 
He is the foe of 
And he is the friend of all nobly free 
As the years go by there is evidence of deep- 
ening thought and of enlarging understanding. Dr. 
Fosdick has brought his own type to something in its 
way almost perfect. It is a happy student generation 
which possesses such a prophet as the minister of River- 
side Church. 
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THE big world continues to rumble and roar. One has 
a sense that these are seminal days. Out of the mighty 
gestation of our time will come tremendous births of 
the mind. No one of the books we have discussed is 
without a sense of that strange restlessness which is not 
merely the disease but perhaps most of all is the hope of 
the world in which we live. LyNN HAroip Houcu. 


& 
OPPORTUNITY 


The executors of Sadhu Sunder Singh’s will are 
anxious to carry out the wishes of the Sadhu, in re- 
gard to the evangelization of Hill States and Tibet, in 
the best possible way. They have decided to adopt the 
ashram method. It will be centered in Subathu, Simla 
Hills, in the house of the late Sadhu himself. There is 
available enough endowment to support four Sadhus. 
Sabathu is a British hill cantonment, 4,000 feet above 
sea-level, surrounded by Simla Hill States and the 
States of Mandi and Suket. 
borders of Tibet. 


These States touch the 
Men of the best type and highest 
education, called of our Lord Jesus Christ, are wanted 
to dedicate their lives to the ministry of the Gospel and 
to the service of the Church. The method of fellow- 
ship in poverty and celibacy calls for heroic self-sacri- 
fice. Apart from the need of evangelizing -the Hill 
States and Tibet, so dear to the late Sadhu Sunder 
Singh, it is felt that such an ashram would react on the 
spiritual life of the Church of North India. When the 
ashram is well started, and wins the confidence of the 
Church, it is hoped that the funds of the ashram may 
be augmented by donations from the public. 

Fellowship in an ashram demands a certain surrender 
of individual liberty, and a willingness to submit to 
guidance of the fellowship. But such joyous obedience 
is also conducive to spiritual health. An appeal is be- 
ing made to the Church for men to come forward on 
the basis.of poverty, celibacy and obedience. ‘The Rev- 
erend Canon Chandu Lal, C.M.S., Simla, will be 
pleased to get in touch with any friends who are in- 
terested. 
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